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MARY AND LADY MARY. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


The Lady Mary’s placid eyes _ 
Beam with no hopes, no memories ; 
Beneath their lids no tear-drops flow 
For Love or Pity, Joy or Woe. 

She never knows, too barren she, 
The fruitfulness of sympathy ; 

She never weeps for others’ pain, 
Or smiles, except in her disdain. 


Her face is pallid as the pearl, 

Her hair is sleek, without a curl; 

With finger-tip she condescends 

To touch the fingers of her friends, 

As if she feared their palms might brand 
Some moral stigma on her hand ; 

Her pulse is calm, milk-white her skin, 
She hath not blood enough to sin. 


A very pattern, sage and staid, 

Of all her sex—a model maid; 

Clear star—bright paragon of men— 
She breaks no law of all the ten ; 

Pure to the sight as snow-peak’d hill— 
An inaccessible and chill— 

In sunshine—but repelling heat— 
And freezing: in her own conceit. 


If ever known to breathe a sigh, 

It was for lack of flattery. 

Though cold, insensible and dull, 
Admirers eall her beautiful ; 

She sucks their incense, breathes {t, doats 
On her own praise, that gently floats 

On Fashion’s wave—and lies in wait 

To catch admirers of her state. 


In published charities, her name 

Stands foremost, for she buys her name ; 
At church men see her thrice a-week, 

In spirit proud, in aspect meek ; 
Wearing Devotion like a mask, 

So marble cold, that sinners ask, 
Beholding her at Mercy’s throne, 


“Ts this a woman or a stone ?”’ 


But diiferent, far, the little maid, 

That dwells unnoticed in the shade 

Of Lady Mary’s pomp and power ; 

A Mary, too, a simple flower, 

With face all health, with cheeks all smile, 
Undarkened by one cloud of guile ; 

And ruddy lips that seem to say, 

“Come kiss me, children, while ye may.” 


A cordial hand, a chubby arm, , 
And hazel eyes, large, soft, and warm ; 
Dark hair in curls, a snow-like bust, 

A look all innocence, ail trust, 

Lit up at times by sunny mirth, 

Like summer smiling on the earth ; 

A ringing laugh, whose every note 
Bursts in clear music from her throat. 


A painter’s daughter—poor, perchance, 
But rich in native elegance ; 

God bless the maid—she may not be 
Without some touch of vanity. 

She twines red rose-buds in her hair, 
And smiles to know herself so fair ; 
And quite believes, like other belles, 
The pleasant tale her mirpor tells. 


A very woman, full of tears, 

Hopes, blushes, tendernesses, fears, 
Griefs, laughter, kindness, joys and sighs, 
Loves, likings, friendships, sympathies ; 
A heart to feel for every woe, 

And pity, if not dole, bestow ; 

A hand to give from scanty store, 

A look to wish the offering more. 


In artless faith and virtue strong ; 
(00 loving to do Love a wrong ; 

She takes delight in simple things, 
And in the sunshine works and sings. 
Sweet bird! so meekly innocent, 

The foulest hawk that ever rent 

A trusting heart, would gaze, and fly 
And spare her in her purity. ™: 


Take Lady Mary ye who will 

Her woods, her castle on the hill 

Her lands o’er half a county spread— 
And wither in her loveless bed ; 

But give me Mary, frank and free 
Her beauty, grace, and modesty ; ; 

I pass My Lady in the mart—~ ’ 
I take the Woman with the heart. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY. 
BIGAMY OR NO BIGAMY? 
The firm of Flint and Sharp enjoyed, whether deserve t. whe 
I was connected with it, as it still does, a high tapaintion ae, neteeys te 
and shrewd business-management. This kind of professional fame is usually 


far more profitable than the drum-and-trumpet variety of the same article : 
or at least we found it so; and often, from blush of + And to far later than 


dewy eve—which natural phenomena, by the way, were only emblemati- 
cally observed by me during thirty busy years in the extinguishment of 
the street lamps at dawn, and their reillumination at dusk—did I and my 
partner incessantly pursue our golden avocations; deferring what are 
usually esteemed the pleasures of life—its banquets, music, flowers, and 
lettered ease—till the toil, and heat, and hurry of the day were past, and 
acalm, luminous evening, unclouded by care or anxiety, had arrived. 
This conduct may or may not have been wise ; but at all events it daily 
increased the connection and transactions of the firm, and ultimately an- 
chored us both very comfortably in the three per cents ; and this too, lam 
bold to say, not without our having effected some good in our generation. 
This boast of mine the following passage in the life of a distinguished client 
—known, I am quite sure, by reputation to most of the readers of this 
Journal, whom our character for practical sagacity and professional shrewd- 
ness brought us—will, I think, be admitted to in some degree substantiate. 
Our connection was a mercantile rather than an aristocratic one, and 
my surprise was therefore considerable, when, on looking through the of- 
fice-blinds to ascertain what vehicle it was that had driven so rapidly up 
to the door, I observed a handsomely-appointed carriage with a coronet 
emblazoned on the panels, out of which a tall footman was handing a lady 
attired in deep but elegant mourning, and closely veiled. I instantly with- 
drew to my private room, and desired that the lady should be immediately 
admitted. Greatly was my surprise increased when the graceful and still 
youthful visitor withdrew her veil, and disclosed the features of the Countess 
of Seyton, upon whose mild, luminous beauty, as rendered by the engrav- 
ing from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture, I had so frequently gazed with 
admiration. That rare and touching beauty was clouded now ; and an in- 
tense expression of anxiety, fear—almost terror—gleamed from out the 
troubled depths of her fine dark eyes. 

‘The Countess of Seyton!’”’ I half-involuntarily exclaimed, as with my 
very best bow I handed her ladysbip a chair. 

“Yes; and you are a partner of this celebrated firm, are you not?” 

I bowed again still more profoundly to this compliment, and modestly 
admitted that I was the Sharp of the firm her ladyship had pleased to en- 
title “‘ celebrated.” 

“Then, Mr. Sharp, I have to consult you professionally upon a matter 
of the utmost—the most vital importance to me and mine.” Her ladyship 
then, with some confusion of manner, as if she did not know whether what 
she was doing was in accordance with strict etiquette or not, placed a 
Bank of England note, by way of retainer, before me. I put it back, ex- 
plaining what the usage really was, and the countess replaced it in her 

urse, 

F “ We shall be proud to render your ladyship any assistance in our pow- 
er,” I said ; “* but I understood the Messrs. Jackson enjoyed the confidence 
of the house of Seyton ?”’ 

“Precisely. They are, so to speak, the hereditary solicitors of the fami- 
ly more than of any individuai member of it ; and therefore, though highly 
respectable persons, unfit to advise me in this particular matter. Besides,” 
she added with increasing tremor and hesitation, “ to deal with, and if pos- 
sible foil, the individual by whom I am persecuted, requires an agent of 
keener sagacity than either of those gentlemen can boast of; sharper, 
more resolute nen ; more—you understand what I mean?” 

“ Perfectly, madam ; and allow me to suggest that it is probable our 
interview may be a somewhat prolonged one: your ladyship’s carriage, 
which may attract attention, should be at once dismissed. The office of 
the family solicitors is, you are aware, not far off; and as we could not ex- 
plain to them the reason which induces your ladyship to honour us with 
your confidence, it will be as well to avoid any chance of inquiry.” 

Lady Seyton acquiesced in my suggestion: the carriage was ordered 
home, and Mr. Flint entering just at the time, we both listened with ear- 
nestness and anxiety to her communication. It is needless to repeat ver- 
batim the somewhat prolix, exclamative narration of the countess: the 
essential facts were as follows :— 

The Countess of Seyton, previous to her first marriage, was Miss Clara 
Hayley, second daughter of the Rev. John Hayley, the rector of a parish in 
Devonshire. She married, when only nineteen years of age, a Captain Gos- 
ford. Iler husband was ten years older than herself, and, as she discovered 
after marriage, was cursed with a morose and churlish temper and disposi- 
tion. Previous to her acquaintance with Gosford, she had been intimate 
with, almost betrothed to, Mr. Arthur Kingston, a young gentleman con- 
nected with the peerage, and at that time heir-apparent to the great ex- 
pectancies and actual poverty of his father, Sir Arthur Kingston. The 
haughty baronet, the instant he was made aware of the nature of his son’s 
intimacy with the rector’s daughter, packed the young man off to the con- 
tinent on his travels. The Reverend John Hayley and his beautiful Clara 
were as proud as the baronet, and extremely indignant that it should be 
thought either of them wished to entrap or delude Arthur Kingston into an 
unequal or ineligible marriage. This feeling of pride and resentment aided 
the success of Mr. Gosford’s suit, and Clara Hayley, like many other rash, 
high-notioned young ladies, doomed herself to misery, in order to show the 
world, and Mr. Arthur Kingston and his proud father especially, that she 
had a spirit. The union was a most unhappy one. One child only, which 
died in its infancy, was born to them; and after being united somewhat 
more than two years, a separation. vehemently insisted on by the wife’s 
father, took place, and the unhappily-wedded daughter returned to her pa- 
rent’s roof. Mr. Gosford—he had some time before sold out of the army— 
travelled about the country in search of amusement, and latterly of health 
(for his unhappy cankerous temper at last affected his never very robust 
physical constitution), accompanied for the twelvemonth preceding his 
death by a young man belonging to the medical profession, of the name of 
Chilton. Mr. and Mrs. Gosford had been separated a few days less than 
three years, when the husband died, at the village of Swords in Ireland, 
and not far distant from Dublin. The intelligence was first conveyed to 
the widow by a paragraph in the Freeman’s Journal, a Dublin newspaper ; 
and by the following post a letter arrived from Mr.Chilton, enclosing a 
ring which the deceased had requested should be sent to his wife, a note, 
dictated just previous to his death-hour, in which he expressed regret for 

the past, and admitted that he alone had been to blame for the unhappy 
separation. A copy of his will, made nearly a twelvemonth previously, 





about three hundred pounds per annum, to a distant relative then residing 
in New Holland. By a memorandum of a subsequent date, Mr. Chilton 
was to have all the money and other personals he might die in actuad pos- 
session of, after defraying the necessary funeral expenses. This will, Mr. 
Chilton stated, the deceased gentleman had expressed a wish in his last } 
moments to alter, but death had been too sudden for him to be able to give 
effect to that good, but too long delayed intention. ’ 

It cannot be supposed that the long-before practically widowed wife 
grieved much at the final breaking of the chain which bound ber to so un- 
genial a mate ; but as Lady Seyton was entirely silent upon the subject, 
our supposition can only rest upon the fact, that Arthar Kingston—who 
had some time previously, in consequence of the death of the Earl of Sey- 
ton and his only son, an always weakly child, preceded a few months by 
that of his own father, the baronet, succceded to the earldom and estates 
—hastened home, on seeing the announcement of Gosford’s death in the 
Dublin paper, from the continent, where he had continued to reside since 
his compelled departure six years before ; and soon afterwards found his 














was also forwarded, by which he bequeathed his property, amounting to |. 
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way into Devonshire, and so successfully pressed the renewed offer of 
his hand, that the wedding took place slightly within six months after the 
decease of Mr. Gosford. Life passed brilliantly and happily with the earl 
and countess—to whom three children (a boy and two girls) were born— 
till about five months previous to the present time, when the earl, from 
being caught, when out riding, in a drenching shower of rain, was attacked 
by fever, and after an acute illness of only two or three days’ duration, 
expired. The present earl was at the time just turned of five years of age. 

his blow, we comprehended from the sudden tears which filled the beau- 
tiful eyes of the countess as she spoke of the earl’s decease, was a severe 
one. Still, the grief of widowhood must have been greatly assuaged by 
love for her children, and not inconsiderably, after a while, we may be 
sure, by the brilliant position in which she was left—as, in addition to be- 
ing splendidly jointured, she was appointed by her husband’s will sole 
guardian of the young lord her son. 

A terrible reverse awaited her. She was sitting with her father, the 
rector, and her still unmarried sister, Jane Haley, in the drawing-room of 
Seyton Howse, when a note was brought to her, signed Bdward Chilton, 
the writer of which demanded an immediate and private interview, on, he 
alleged, the most important business. Lady Seyton remembered the name, 
and immediately acceded to the man’s request. He announced in a brusque, 
insolent tone and manner, that Mr. Gosford had not died at the time his 
death was announced to her, having then only fallen into a state of syn- 
cope, from which he had unexpectly recovered, and had lived six months 
longer. “The truth is,’’ added Chilton, “ that, chancing the other day to 
be looking over a ‘peerage,’ I noticed for the first time the date of your 
marriage with the late Earl of Seyton, and I have now to inform you that 
it took place precisely eight days previous to Mr. Gosford’s death ; that it 
was consequently no marriage at all; and that your son is no more Earl 
of Seyton than I am.” 

This dreadful announcement, as one might expect, completely overcame 
the countess. She fainted, but not till she had heard and comprehended 
Chilton’s hurried injunctions to secrecy and silence. He rang the bell for 
assistance, and then left the house. The mental agony of Lady Seyton 
on recovering consciousness was terrible, and she with great difficulty 
succeeged in concealing its cause from her anxious and wondering rela- 
tives. Another interview with Chilton appeared to confirm the truth of 
his story beyond doubt or question. He produced a formally-drawn-u 
document, signed by one Pierce Cunningham, gravedigger of Swords, which 
set forth that Charles Gosford was buried on the 26th of June 1832, and 
that the inscription on his tombstone set forth that he had died June 
23d of that gear. Also a written averment of Patrick Mullins of Dublin, 
thag he hag ieftered the stone at the head of the grave of Charles Gosford 
in Swords burytag-ground in 1852, and that its date was, as stated by Pierce 
Cunningham, June 23, 1832. 

“ Have you copies of those dpcuments ?” asked Mr. Flint. 

“ Yes : I have brought them with me,” the countess replied, and handed 
them to Mr, Flint. “In my terror and extremity,” continued her lady- 
ship, “and unguided by counsel—for till now I have not dared to speak 
upon the subject to any person—I have given this Chilton, at various times, 
large sums of money: but he is insatiable ; and only yesterday I 
cannot repeat his audagious proposal : you will find it in this note.” 

“ Marriage !’”’ exclaimed Mr. Flint with a burst. He had read the note 
over my shoulder. ‘‘ The scoundrel!” 

My worthy partner was rather excited. The truth was, he had a Clara 
of his own at home—a dead sister’s child, very pretty, just about mar- 
riageable, and a good deal resembling, as he told me afterwards, our new 
and interesting client. 

“I would die a thousand deaths rather,” resumed Lady Seyton in a low, 
tremulous voice, as she let fall her veil. ‘Can there,” she added in a still 
fainter voice, “ be anything done—anything”—— 

“That depends entirely,” interrupted Mr. Flint, “upon whether this 
fine story is or is not a fabrication, got up for the purpose of extorting 
money. It seems to me, I must say, amazingly like one.” 

“ Do you really think so?” exclaimed the lady with joyful vehemence. 
The notion-that Chilton was perhaps imposing on her credulity and fears 
seemed not to have struck her before. 

“ What do you think, Sharp ?” said my partner. 

I hesitated to give an opinion, as I did not share in the hope entertained 
by Flint. Detection was so certain, that I doubted if so cunning a person 
as Chilton appeared to be would have ventured on a fraud so severely pun- 
ishable. “ Suppose,’ I said, avoiding an answer, “ as this note appoints 
an interview at three o'clock to-day at Seyton House, we meet him there 
instead of your ladyship? <A little talk with the fellow might be ser- 
viceable.”’ 

Lady Seyton eagerly agreed to this proposal ; and it was arranged that 
we should be at Seyton House half an hour before the appointed time, in 
readiness for the gentleman. Lady Seyton left in a hackney-coach, some- 
what relieved, I thought, by having confided the oppressive secret to us, 
and with a nascent hope slightly flushing her pale, dejected counten- 
ance. 

The firm of Flint and Sharp had then a long conference together, during 
which the lady’s statement and Mr. Chilton’s documents were, the reader 
may be sure, very minutely conned over, analysed, and commented upon. 
Finally. it was resolved that if the approaching interview, the manner of 
which we agreed upon, did not prove satisfactory, Mr. Flint should im- 
mediately proceed to Ireland, and personally ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the facts alleged by Chilton. 

«Mr. Chilton is announced,” said Lady Seyton, hurriedly entering the 
library in Grosvenor Square, where Mr. Flint and myself were seated. “I 
need not be present, I think you said ?”’ she added in great tremor. 

* Certainly not, madam,” I replied. ‘ We shall do better alone.” 

She retired instantly. Flint rose and stationed himself close by the door. 
Presently a sounding, confident step was heard along the passage, the li- 
brary door swung back on its noiseless hinges, and in stalked a man of 
apparently about thirty-five years of age, tall, genteel, and soldier-looking. 
=~ started back on seeing me, recognising, | perceived, my vocation at a 
glance. 

“ How is this?” he exclaimed. “I expected””—— 

“The Countess of Seyton. True; but her ladyship has deputed me to 
confer with you on the business mentioned in your note.” 

“T shali have nothing to say to you,” he replied abruptly, and turned to 
leave the room. Mr. Flint had shut, and was standing with his back to 
the door, 

You can’t go,” he said in his coolest manner. 
eall.”’ 

“The police! What the devil do you mean?” eried Chilton angrily ; 
but, spite of his assurance, visibly trembling beneath Flint’s searching, 
half-sneering look. . 

“Nothing very remarkable,” replied that gentleman, “or unusual im 
our profession. Come, sit down; we are lawyers ; you are a man of busi- 
ness, we know. I daresay we shall soon understand each other.’ 

Mr. Chilton sat down, and moedily awaited what was next to come, 

“You are aware,” said Mr. Flint, “that you have rendered yourself 
liable to transportation ?”’ : 

=—ae exclaimed Chilton, flashing crimson, and starting to his feet. 
* What!’ 





* The police are within 
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= To ation,” continued my imperturbable partner, “ for seven, 

ten, fourteen years, or for life, at the discretion of the judge 3 be consider- 
the frequency of the crime of late, I should say there is a strong pro- 
ili ill be a lifer!” e, 

a Arh ~ ‘pibberish ¥ this?’ exclaimed Chilton, frightened, but 

still fierce. “1 can prove everything I have said. Mr. Gostord, I tell 
” 


“ »” interrupted Mr. Flint; “ put it in that light how you 
Me hada Mag cane you will ; it’s like the key in Blue Beard, which 
Faoeny you have heard of; rub it out on one side, and up it comes on 
the other. Say, by way of argument, that you have not obtained money 
by unfounded threats—a crime which the law holds tantamount to high- 
way robbery. You have in that case obtained money for compromising a 
felony—that of polygamy. An awful position, my good sir, choose which 
su) 7? 
7 Utterly chopfallen was the lately triumphant man; but he speedily 
a not,” he at length said, “ Punish me you may ; but the pride 
of this sham countess and the sham earl will be brought low. And I tell 
‘ou once for all,” he added, rising at the same time, and speaking in ring- 
ce. wratbful tones, “that I defy you, and will either be handsomely re- 
munerated for silence, or I will at once inform the Honourable James 
Kingston that he is the true Earl of Seyton.” ; 
“And I tell you,” retorted Flint, “ that if you attempt to leave this 
room, I will give you into custody at once, and transport you, whatever 
may be the tonsequence to others. Come, come, let us have no more non- 
sense or bluster. We have strong reasons for believing that the story by 
which you have been extorting money is a fabrication. If it be so, rely 
upon it we shall detect and punish you. Your only safe course is to make 
a clean breast of it whilst there is yet time. Out with it, man, at once, 
and you shall go Scot-free ; nay, have a few score pounds more—say a 
hundred. Be wise in time, { counsel you.” é 
Chilton hesitated ; his white lips quivered. There was something to 
reveal. 4 ‘ 
“I cannot,” he muttered, after a considerable pause. “ There is nothing 
to disclose.” 
“You will not! Then your fate be on your own head. I have done 
with you.” silos hat ’ f 
It was now my turn. “Come, come,” [ said, “it is useless urging this 
man further. How much do you expect? The insolent proposal contained 
in your note is, you well know, out of the question. How much money do 
you expect for keeping this wretched affair secret? State your terms at 
once,” 


“ A thousand per annum,” was the reply, “and the first year down.” 

“ Modest, upon my word! But I suppose we must comply.” I wrote 
out an agreement. “ Will you sign this?” ; 

He ran it over. “Yes; Lady Seyton, as she calls herself, will take 
care it never sees the light.” ' 

I withdrew, and in two or three minutes returned with a cheque. “Her 
ladyship has no present cash at the banker’s,” I said, “ and is obliged to 

te this cheque twelve days.” yo 

The rascal grpmbled a good deal ; but as there was no help for it, he 
took the security, signed the agreement, and walked off. 

“ A sweet nut that for the devil to crack,” observed Mr. Flint, looking 
savagely after him. “I am in hopes we shall trounce him yet, bravely as 
he carries it. The cheque of course is not payable to order or bearer? 

“Certainly not; and before twelve days are past, you will have re- 
turned from Ireland. The agreement may be, I thought, of use with Cun- 
ningham or Mullins. If they have been conspiring together, they will 
scarcely admire the light in which you can place the arrangement, as 
affording proof that he means to keep the lion’s share of the reward to 
himself.” ‘ ‘ 

“Exactly. At all events we shall get at the trath, whatever it be. 

The same evening Mr. Flint started for Dublin vi4 Holyhead. 

I received in due course a letter from him dated the day after his arrival 
there. It was anything but a satisfactory one. The date on the grave- 
stone had been truly represented, and Mullins who erected it was a highly 

table man. Hint had also seen the grave-digger, but could make 
nothing out of him. There was no regular register of deaths kept in 
Swords except that belonging to Cunningham; and the ministtr who 
buried Gosford, and who lived-at that time in Dublin, had been dead some 
time. This was disheartening and melancholy enough ; and, as if to give 
our unfortunate client the coup-de-grace, Mr. Jackson junior marched into 
the office just after I had read it, to say that, having been referred by Lady. 
Seyton to us for explanations with respect to a statement made by a Mr 
ward Chilton to the Honourable James Kingston, for whom they, the 
Messrs. Jackson, were now acting, by which it appeared that the said Mon- 
ourable James Kingston was, in fact, the true Earl of Seyton, he, Mr, 
Jackson junior, would be happy to hear what [ had to say upon the sub- 
ject! It needed but this. Chilton had, a¥ 1 feared he would, after finding 
we had been consulted, sold his secret, doubtless advantageously, to the 
heir-at-law. There was still, however, a chance that something favourable 
might turn up, and as I had no notion of throwing that chance away, I 
carelessly replied that we had reason to believe Chilton’s story was a ma- 
licious fabrication, and that we should of course throw on them the onus 
of judicial proof that Gosford was still alive when the late earl’s marriage 
was solemnised. Finally, however, to please Mr. Jackson, who professed 
to be very anxious, for the lady’s sake, to avoid unnecessary éclat, and to 
arrange the affair as quietly as possible, I agreed to meet him at Lady 
Seyton’s in four days from that time, and hear the evidence upon which he 
relied. This could not at all events render our position worse ; and it was 
meanwhile agreed that the matter should be kept as far as possible pro- 
foundly secret. 

Three days passed without any further tidings from Mr. Flint, and I ve- 
hemently feared that his journey had proved a fruitless one, when, on the 
evening previous to the day appointed for the conference at Seyton House, 
a hackney coach drove rapidly up to the office door, and out popped Mr. 
Flint, followed by two strangers, whom he very watchfully escorted into 
the house. “Mr. Patrick Mullins and Mr. Pierce Cunningham,” said Flint 
as he shook hands with me in a way which, in conjunction with the merry 

kle of his eyes, and the boisterous tone of his voice, assured me all was 
t. “Mr. Pierce Cunningham will sleep here to-night,” he added ; “so 
Collins had better engage a bed out.” 

Cunningham, an ill-looking lout of a fellow, muttered that he chose “ to 
sleep at a tavern.” 

“ Not if I know it, my fine fellow,” rejoined Mr. Flint. “‘ You mean well, 
I daresay ; but I cannot lose sight of you for all that. You either sleep 
here or at a station-house.”’ 

The man stared with surprise and alarm ; but knowing refusal or resist- 
ance to be hopeless, sullenly assented to the arrangement, and withdrew 
to the room appointed for him, vigilantly guarded. For Mr. Mullins we 

en a bed at a neighbouring tavern. 
r. Flint’s mission had been skilfully and successfully accomplished. 
He was convinced, by the sullen confusion of manner manifested by Cun- 
ningham, that some villanous agency had been at work, and he again 
waited on Mullins the stone-cutter. “Who gave you the order for the 
ef gene ?’ he asked. Mr, Mullins referred to his book, and answered 
that he received it by letter. ‘ Had he got that letter?” “Very likely.” 
: ; tJ y: 
he replied, “as he seldom destroyed business papers ot any kind.” “ A 
search was instituted, and finally this letter,” said Mr. Flint, “ worth an 
‘earl’s coronet, torn and dirty as it is, turned up.” This invaluaWle docu- 
meh, which bore the London post-date of June 23, 1832, ran as fol- 
ows :— 
“ ANGLESEA Hore., Haymarket, Lonpon, June 23, 1832. 

“ Sir—Please to erect a plain tombstone at the head of Charle ford 
Esquire’s grave, who died a few months since at Swords, cand alartes 

ears. This is all that need be inscribed upon it. You are referred to 
Mr. Guinness of Sackville Street, Dublin, for payment. 

“ Your obedient servant, Epwarp Caron.” 


“ You see,” continued Flint, “ the fellow had inadvertently left out the 
date of Gosford’s death, merely stating it occurred a few months pre- 
viously ; and Mullins concluded that, in entering the order in his day-book 
he must have somehow or other confounded the date of the letter with that 
of Gosford’s decease. Armed with this precious discovery, I again sought 
Cunningham, and by dint of promises and threats, at last got the truth out 
of the rascal. It was this: Chilton, who returned to this country from the 
Cape, where he had resided for three years previously, about two months 
ago, having some business to settle in Dublin, went over there, and one 
day visited Swords, read the inscription on Charles Gosford’s grave-stone 
and immediately sought out the gravedigger, and asked if he had any re- 
cord of that gentleman’s burial. Cunningham said he had, and produced 
his book, by which it appeared that it took place December 24, 1831. 
“ That cannot be,” remarked Chilton, and he referred to the head-stone. 
Cunningham said he had noticed.the mistake a few days after it was 
erected ; but thinking it of no consequence, and never having, that he 
knew of, seen Mr. Mullins since, he had said, and indeed thought, nothing 
about it. To conclude the story—Chilton ultimately, by payment of ten 
pounds down, and liberal promises for the future, prevailed upon the 
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| grave-digger to lend himself to the infamous device, which the sight of the 
grave-stone had suggested to his fertile, unscrupulous brain.” 

This was indeed a glorious suecess, and the firm of Flint and Sharp 
drank the Countess of Seyton’s health that evening with great enthusiasm, 
and gleefully “thought of the morrow.” 

We found the drawing-room of Seyton House occupied by the Honour- 
able James Kingston, his solicitors the Messrs. Jackson, Lady Seyton, and 
her father and sister to whom she had at length disclosed the source of 
her disquietude. The children were leaving the apartment as we entered 
it, and the grief-dimmed eyes of the countess rested sadly upon her bright- 
eyed boy as he slowly withdrew with his sisters. That look changed to 
one of wild surprise as it encountered Mr. Flint’s shining, good-humoured 
countenance. I was more composed and reserved than my partner, though 
fecling as vividly as he did the satisfaction of being able not only to dispel 
Lady Seyton’s anguish, but to extinguish the exultation, and trample on 
the hopes, of the Honourable James Kingston, a stiff, grave, middle-aged 
piece of hypocritical propriety, who was surveying from out the corners 
of his affectedly-unobservant eyes the furniture and decorations of the 
splendid apartment, and hugging himself with the thought that all that 
was his! Business was immediately proceeded with. Chilton was called 
in. He repeated his former story verbatim, and with much fluency and 
confidence. He then placed in the hands of Jackson senior the vouchers 
signed by Cunningham and Mullins. The transient light faded from Lady 
Seyton’s countenance as she turned despairingly, almost accusingly to- 
us. 

“What answer have you to make to this gentleman’s statement, thus 
corroborated ?’”’ demanded Jackson senior. 

“Quite a remarkable one,” replied Mr. Flint, as he rang the bell. 
“ Desire the gentlemen in the library to step up,” he added to the footman 
who answered the summons, In about three minutes in marched Cunning- 
ham and Mullins, followed by two police officers. An irrepressible ex- 
clamation of terror esca Chilton, which was immediately echoed by 
Mr. Flint’s direction to the police, as he pointed towards the trembling 
caitiff : “* That is your man: secure him.” 

A storm of exclamations, questions, remonstrances, instantly broke forth, 
and it was several minutes before attention could be obtained for the state- 
ments of our two Irish witnesses and the reading of the haply-found let- 
ter. The effect of the evidence adduced was decisive, electrical. Lady 
Seyton, as its full significance flashed upon her, screamed with convul- 
sive joy, and I thought must have fainted from excess of emotion. The 
Reverend John Hayley returned audible thanks to God in a voice quiver- 
ing with rapture, and Miss Hayley ran out of the apartment, and present! 
returned with the children, who were immediately half smothered wit 
their mother’s ecstatic kisses. All was for a few minutes bewilderment, 
joy, rapture! Flint persisted to his dying day that Lady Seyton threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed his bald old forehead. This, however, I 
cannot personally vouch for, as my attention was engaged at the moment 
by the adverse claimant, the Honourable James Kingston, who exhibited 
one of the most irresistibly comic, wo-begone, lackadaisical aspects it is 
possible to conceive. He made a hurried and most undignified exit, and 
was immediately followed by the discomfited “ family” solicitors. Chilton 
was conveyed to a station-house, and the next day was fully committed 
for trial. He was convicted at the next sessions, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation; and the “celebrated” firm of Flint and Sharp, 


professional dexterity. 
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THREE FRENCH RIVERS. 


Scotsman-like, I have always had a sort of mystic reverence for celebra- 
ted pieces of water, whether rivers, lakes, or seas. It is one of the features 
of the national character to poetise and symbolise the abstract ideas of our 
favourite streams. In this respect the Scot is like the Greek—he breathes 
life and individuality into the features of nature. If he do not create river- 
gods, fashioning their dreamy forms, and chiselling their never-exhausted 
urns, he still entertains a dim, yet thoroughly-poetic idea of, so to speak, 
the sentient individuality of his favourite stream. He collects its natural 
attributes, whether sternly magnificent or softly beautiful, and with them 
he endows a mystic, symbolic personage, whose sworn and chivalrous de- 
fender he becomes. Scott well knew the tendency, and has frequently al- 
luded to it. “That’s the Forth,” says the Bailie, with that air of rever- 
ence which I have observed the Scotch usually pay to their distinguished 
rivers. Sir Walter himself, who made the Spirit of the Flood speak with 
the Spirit of the Fell, would assuredly have done valiant battle for any 
stream between the Cheviots and Cape Wrath; but he would have diced 
the death in honour of his well-loved Tweed. The English have very 
little of this feeling. A few of the poets—Milton and Pope, for example— 
have individualised and deified the slow-moving waters of the south ; but 
their writings in this respect were but the reflex of classicism. They called 
up again naiads and water-gods; but the visions were felt to be mere 
cold poetical conceits—not hearty, nationally-stamped impulses. Some 
years ago I remember asking a working-man upon Leeds Bridge the name 
of the slow stream beneath. 

“Why, it’s the reever,”’ was the reply. 

“Yes ; but don’t you call it by any name in particular?” 

‘‘ Not as I ever heeard on: anyway, it ain't no business of moin!”’ 

You would never find such thoroughly-stupid boorism north of the Car- 
ter Fell. Nota shock-headed loon who dabbles in a moorland burn but 
would tell you, at all events, the local name of the running water ; not a 
douce, grave burgher, loitering at Curfew Linn on the gray, old brig, be- 
neath which pours, with old and well-timed melody, the fullness of the 
stream beside which he was born, but would expatiate by the hour on its 
beauties and its merits: the wildness of its “spaets,” and the crystal 
purity of its pools ; with a passing legend, perhaps, of sorfie ancient ford, 
or a smiling but respectful reverence to the kelpie who once wonned down 
in the darksame waters of the deep swirling holes, but who has ages ago 
extinguished for ever “his candle of death and of dool.” 

Smitten, then, with this national instinct of reverence for rivers, I paid, 





its three great rivers—the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone—each of 
which has its own individuality, and boastsits own attributes, The French 
are unlucky in the navigable qualities of their great rivers. The Seine, 
though comparatively a small stream, is perhaps the best fitted to be a 
means of transport ; but the genius of the country, which shrinks, cat-like, 
from water, has prevented any really efficient attempts from being made 
to overcome the natural obstructions to the passage of boats along the vast 
courses of the other streams. The Loire is a deceitful river. Calm, and 
gentle, and softly flowing—swirling on in pleasant streams and smoothly- 
moving reaches, amid its green meadows, and clustered vine-yards, and 
stretching corn-fields, it can nevertheless come roaring down from bank to 
brae with all the fury ofa Grampian torrent. Its course is strangely 
tortuous: rising in the wild regions of the Auvergne, amid the extinct oe 
canoes of that remarkable tract, and as far south as the country of the olive 
and the mulberry, it sweeps through entire central France, mirroring many 
an ancient town and laving many a historic chateau ere it flows by Nantes. 
The Loire, except in particular spots, is not a preity river. The bed is 
two or three times the width of the actual average stream, leaving vast ex- 
panses of shingle and sand, and low marshy islands, through which the 
scanty stream, divided sometimes into a dozen dribbling branches, takes 
its winding way. The main current is seldom above from four to six feet 
in depth, and its track changes, with a curious perversity, from side to side 
of the bed, shifting and winding between islet and sandbank, sometimes 
overflowed, and sometimes left dry and whitening in the sun. But the 
Loire, in flood, is not to be trifled with. The country through which it passes 
is low, the valley being wide and shallow, and the adjacent haughs rich 
andflat. At intervals, therefore, huge dikes or dams have been constructed. 
The work was begun as early as the Valois kings ; but the /evées, as they 
are called, are continually being broken into ; and all along the river, from 
Roanne in the central south, you see upon bridges and house-wallsa deep- 
ly-cut arrow-head, marked crue de 1846—the memorial of a flood which. 
from Orleans downwards, laid the valley of the Loire under water. 

A voyage up the Loire in one of the sailing-barges which manage to na- 
vigate it would be an excellent expedition for a traveller fond of taking 
his time on the way. These great boats always sail in fleets made fast to 
each other. They are flat-bottomed, and carry one huge mast upon which 
is spread one vast sheet of very white canvas—only adapted, however, to 


the squadron makes comparatively decent way, except in the more rapid 
streams, in ascending which it is amusing to watch their struggles. Now, 
perhaps, a rattling gust of wind, which makes all the long rows of soldier- 
like poplars in the neighbourhood buffet each other lustily, sweeps angrily 
over the ruffled current ; the big sails swell and surge ; the long and thin, 
but well-stayed mast bends and quivers, and up goes the fleet gallantly 

flinging the water from their huge square bows. In a moment, however, 
the force of the gust lulls ; the masts straighten from the strain ; and the 
upward motion of the squadron comes to a gentle stop. Sometimes I have 
watched a fleet motionless for ten minutes in a rapid stream ; the force of 
the current just counterbalanced by the strength of the wind—the boats 
sometimes gaining a foot or two, at others losing as much—and hours per- 
haps consumed in the ascent of a few hundred yards, The appearance of 





derived considerable lustre, and more profit, from this successful stroke of 





during a recent ramble in France, some attention to the characteristics of 
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these large squadrons in the more softly-flowing reaches of the river is very 
beautiful. You watch them threading the channels between the labyrin- 
thine wooded islets, the white sails glancing amid the trees, and then per- 
haps emerging inio a broad shallow bend, following from bank to bank the 
devious channel. 

It is between Blois and Angers that the Loire attains its mosi perfect 
beauty. There France is really “la belle.” There the fairest landscapes 
of the kingdom—combining the freshness of the north with the richness of 
the south—spread gloriously along tke river banks. The corn grows ricbhy 
as in the Beauce ; the apple, luxurianily as in Normandy ; the maize, yel- 
low asin the hottest Pyrennean valley ; the grape, luxuriant asin the 
sunny terraces of the Rhone ; and there, too, passed the moet pictureeque 
scenes of medieval France. The Valois kings loved the Loire, and stud- 
ded Touraine with their chateaux. It was from the castle of Blois—ihe 
Windsor of France—that the dark power of the Medici family radiated. It 
was at Chambord—the finest specimen of the antique chateau between the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean—that the easy-going Francie 1, caroused; 
and you may still see the mouldering stones of Plesis-les-Tours,whcre Louis 
XI. plotted with Oliver le Mauvais, and gossipped with Tristan ’ Hermite. 
Here, again, at Chinon—a paradise of vines, and groves, and softly-flowing 
waters—Joan of Are broke in on the easy revelry of the seventh Charles. 
Diana of Poitiers is for ever associated with the halls where her emblema- 
tic crescent still glitters. And this, too, was the country of the gentle 
Agnes Sorrel. Again, what a glorious bead-roll of ancient towns stud this 
delicious land : Blois, in all its medieval picturesqueness ; Tours, redolent 
of Louis XI. and his Scottish archer-guard ; Amboise, a model of the town 
called into existence by the feudal fortress; Saumur, an old Protestant 
stronghold ; Angers, from whence came our own Plantagenet kinge—more 
ts than even Blois; and Nantes, the thriving capital of 

rittany. 

Seen tp the Garonne, and we leave all such deeply-interesting histori- 
cal associations behind us. The great river of Gascony rolls a rapid pea- 
soup-coloured flood along a course curiously destitute of general intcrest, 
except perhaps such as may be derived high up in its course from recollcc- 
tions of the Albigenses, and in more modern days from the etruggle at 
Toulouse between Wellington and Soult. In the plains watéred by the 
Garonne, however, the “ gai science” originated. —_ 4 and Gascon 
sent forth the first of the minstrels and troubadours. The tongue in whic 
the sirventes and /ais chanted by these wandering gentlemen were written, 
still exists in the common patois of the ey! ; and the race of which 
Blondell was a member is not yet extinct. The last of the troubadours— 
one Jasmin, a barber, and a man of high poetic abilities—yet dwells at 
Agen, on the Garonne, and yet sings ditties similar in spirit to those which 
Ceur-de-Lion proposed to chant—* in oc or iu oui’’—to the holy clerk of 
Copmanhurst ; when that reverend personage indignantly preferred a good 
old English ballad to all the “ oes and ouis of France.” 

There is little traffic on the Garonne, with the exception of the reaches 
above Bourdeaux, up and down which boats laden with country produc- 
tions, for the city’s use ply incessantly. It is a sight, early on an autumnal 
morning, to see these arks, laden to the water’s edge with piled-up masses 
of grapes, p ums, and melons, disembarking their contents above the great 
stone-bridge of Bordeaux. The air is sickly with the fragrance, and the 
shore an absolute chaos of massed and heaped-up luscious fruit. The val- 
ley of the Garonne, however, with all its actual riches, looks poor and 
bleak. The river often winds between bare chalk clifis, pouring a yellow, 
muddy flood from side to side of its piled and built-up banks ; the villages 
are dead and dreary-looking places, mouldering and crumbling todecay ; but 
the populousnesss of the country is shewn in the vast number of wire suspen- 
sion-bridges which span the stream. At a distance these structures look very 
commanding ; but a close inspection shews how weakly and how coarsely 
they are built. The diligences craw] cautiously along them, amid such a 
storm of cracking and creaking, that I was often well pleased when we turn- 
ed our backs upon the river. It is far up the stream, however—about the 
roots of the Pyrenees—that the Garonne shews its best points. At Bor- 
deaux it is half water and half yellow mud, but still flowing with a strong 
and sweeping current. Higher up towards Agen and Toulouse, it is a dull 
drumly stream—often in the summer-time leaving great expanses of shin- 
gle bare, and broken here and there into futile rapids by the projection of 
shelves of rock across the bed. But issuing from the boxwood-covered 
gorges of the Pyrenees, the Garonne is a glorious Alpine stream, plunging 
on its way in foaming, whirling eddies, amid masses of disjointed rocks, 
swirling round and round in clear, deep, rippling pools, or bickeriug over 
the slimy shingle with a gay, poppling sound-—-pleasant green haughs upon 
the banks, and gowan-ceverd knolls, and many a ragged mountain-urchin 
“ paddling in the burn.” d 

So fer »s volume of water goes, the Rhone is undoubtedly the queen of 
French rivers. The Seine gces sleepingly and dreamingly along ; the Loire 
when not in flood, murmurs musically from island to island, and steals 
tranquilly by the shingle whitening in the sun ; the Garonne, by the time 
its tributaries have converted it into a first-class river, is only rapid and 
fierce at certain points ; but the Rhone throughout its course, from Gene- 
va to the muddy Delta in which it loses itself and oozes into the Mediter- 
ranean, is a wild, turbulent, headlong river, driving down in breathless 
haste and majestic force towards the sea. The stream is therefore held in 
very great awe by the dwellers on its shores. A sudden melting of the 
snow upon the Swiss hills is a matter of very serious import to the bank 
towns, from Arles upwards; and I have been more than once struck by 
the anxious faces watching the mighty rush of the impetuous flood when 
the river was considerably higher than its ordinary level. The Rhone 
alone of the French streams still boasts a few bridges of boats upon the 
common German plan. There are other ancient structures of stone, the 
shooting of which—particularly of one at Pont St. Esprit—was a feat in 
the days of old. It was on the Rhone at Tournon—a place close to the 
celebrated Hermitage Vineyards—that the first French suspension-bridge 
was erected ; and since then they have multiplied rapidly—in general, 
however, the same flimsy, unfinished-looking structures so common on the 
Garonne. As may be guessed, the Rhone shews little favour to barge 
navigators. It is a capital stream to float a vessel down with ; but revo- 
care gradus is the difficulty. Many barges are despatched from Lyons 
and the higher towns towards Avignon and the Delta, laden with merchan- 
dise, which is disembarked at its destination, and the boat—a rude, ill-put- 
together affair—broken up for fire-wood. This is generally the case with 
the coal-barges floated down from the mining country below Lyons. Other 
vessels however achieve the upward passage ; but their number is fast 
diminishing, as steam is making its way upon the river. The Rhone 
barges, like those of the Loire, sail in fleets, but never make use of canvas. 
A whole troop of track-cavalry tugs each lumbering squadron. Three or 
four barges, fastened to each other, are often dragged by thirty or forty 
horses, scrambling on the banks, plunging into the water, often dragged 
oft their legs as the desperate eddies and flows of current wrench round 
the boats with irresistible force. The voyage of an amphibious caravan 
of this sort, from Beaucaire to Lyons, used frequently to occupy from six 
weeks to two months, and the squadron was lucky which made the paseage 
without the loss of two or three of its horses. The labour these poor beasts 
undergo soon breaks them up, even if they escape being dragged into the 
river and drowned in their harness. The upward navigation of the Rhone, 
indeed, without steam aid, was mere wanton folly ; and according the vast 
mass of the products of the south, and the “denrées coloniales,’’? which 
every country grocer in France paints over his shop-door, are brought 
northwards in great caravans of carts and wagons, which daily and night- 
ly, at every hour of the twenty-four, toil monotonously along eternally the 
up-and-down and dusty glaring road. 

The Rhone scenery in some degree resembles that of the Rhine ; but it 
is far tamer, and less varied. Like the Rhine, the French river loses itself 
in divers branches in a flat and marshy country—forming towards the 
mouths of the Delta a dreary expanse of rice-swamps and salt morasses— 
burned up by an almost tropically-powerful sun—continually overspread 
with dark night-mists, and haunted by perpetual fever. Higher up, the 
Rhone passes through the Ary, parched olive country, amid stony tracts of 
brown, gravelly hills. This applies to the district about Arles and Beau- 
caire. Ascending to Avignon, and beyond it to Valence, we get into the 
mulberry district—the olives and the almonds disappearing, and the more 
stately timber of Midland France taking their places, with the vine every- 
where. It is above Valence, however, that the characteristic features of 
the river appear. During a long summer day, you steam windingly he- 


i Ol very | tween two unbroken ranges of brown, undulating hills, vineyards from the 
be displayed when the wind is right astern. If the westerly breeze be strong, | 


water’s edge to the summit. The quantity of the fruit cultivated is sur- 
prising. On and on for scores of miles, between two enormous screens of 
vines, every square inch of the mountain-side terraced and cultivated, as 
if the soil were the last left of the world. Here and there, upon a rocky 
peak, towers the gray and Rhine-like feudal chateau, generally in ruins. 
Along the river’s bank extends the long, straggling, brown-burnt village, 
and a far-stretching line of flying dust, streaking with white the green ex- 
panses of the vines, indicates the track of the road on either bank. Between 
these the Rhone rushes in the fierce, sullen majesty of its might—the idea 
suggested by the river being always one of power and strength, never of 
grace or beauty. ‘ 
There are certain features which appertain to all French streams, big and 
little : the clumsiness and apparent, frailty of the barges used, for instance 
—the rickety and miserable look of the smaller boats, generally mere flat 
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boxes, rowed with machinery like wooden spades—all speak of the anti- 
aquatic habits of the people. On the seacoast they leara to build ships as 
well as other nations; but up the country they never take kindly to the 
water, or aught that conc »ras it. You never see in a French river-town 
anything like the pleasure-wherry—the smart gig and funnies which in 
E.agland would be floating on the water by the score. The punts employed 
are used for purely business purposes—Paris, which is a miniature repre- 
sentation of all Europe, and as such having borrowed some of our English 
customs, being the oaly exception to the general rale. On the Seine there 


are a few canots—the pale reflexes of Loadoa—-four, six, and eight-oared | 


galleys; but at Lyons, for example, on the Rhone, at Macon on the Saone, 
at Bordeaux oa the Garonne, and at Tours, Orleans, Saumur, and so forth, 
on the Loire, [ neversaw the ghost of a pleasure-skiff, or heard that the rivers 
were ever used as a meansof recreation and wholesome exercise, except in 
swimming. The barges, again, are frequently very large, but very flimsily 
built, and generally unpainted. They have a family-likeness on all rivers, 
particularly in the extraordinary awkwardaess of the machinery with which 


they are steered—the tiller often consisting of a vast beam of wood, weigh- | 


ing more than a toa, one end of it flattened and widened by means of nail- 
ed boards attached, the other running as far forwards as the mast. The 
steersman reaches it by means of a platform, and the whole mass is poised 
upoa the stera. The washing establishments form another French river 
feature. In summer they seem all very well—bating the rude usage which 


the linen appears always to be subjected to; but in winter it makes one | 


shudder to see the bunds of women, with their bare arms up to the elbows 
in the icy stream. A blanchisseuse has probably no very pleasant life of it 
in any country, but the Freach sisterhood must undoubtedly be amongst 


th: greatest victims, In Eayland such operations are usually conducted | 


by tie side of comfortable stoves and steaming-coppers ; but certainly our 
ueivhbours, with all their reverence for Napoleon, pay but little attention 
to ihe literal interpretation at least of oae of bis most noted maxiins— 
“ Lavons notre linge sale en famille.”’——Chambers. 
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A WORD ON PORT WINE. 


——— 
{t would be rash to say that port wine is the favourite drink of Eaglish- 
men which it once was, for certainly an immense portioa of the retined 
classes of society are now reformed into the use of claret--when they can 
get it. Still, port has a certain traditionary fame, and is one of the wines 
regularly placed oa the table by a vast numer of gentlemen of the md lle, 
as well as higher classes. That ancient coalition, port and sherry, remiins 
as a household word of Eagland, and probably will do so for som> time 
longer. Our wonder is, that port retains a single particle of our 
national affections. Independently of any imputed process of home fabri- 
éatioa, it is well kaowa to undergo such a process ia its native country. 
No oa2 can tell what any given port is made of: it is not the proluction 
of any sp2cial vineyard ; it is a mixture prepared in Oporto, and hence its 
nam>. 
sum>d to coatain a certain proportion of the grapes growa on the Douro, 
with a great deal of elder-juice, apple-juice, sloe-juice, log-wood, colour- 
ing matter, sweetening matter, brandy, and a variety of secret ingredients, 
which go to mike up that article which the Portuguese goverament de- | 
fenis as suited to the British taste, and, in fact, a thing which “ British 
subjects caniot possibly live without.” It cannot but be considered a ca- 
rious circumstance, that one seldom sees the thing called port anywhere 
bat in Great Brttain, or in some of the coloaies and states which she has 


founied. Rassia, we understand, is almost the oaly exc2ptioa to this gene- | 


ral rale, there being occasional shipm ats of the article from Loadon to St. 
Petersbargh--p2rh ips with a view to accommo Late our countrymen abro ul, 
and those Russian nodlesse whose tastes have been vitiated by our exam- 
ple. In the min, therefore, port is an English curiosity, a something 
which forsigaers coming to Eagland from all parts of the world taste once, 
just to say they have tasted it, and then taste no more. A Germain who 
has been ased to the cool simple wines of his country, the poorest of wh'ch 
have the sm>!! of a vineyard in them, gets a glass of port, and finds it a 
dasky-hued liquor, darker than he has ever seen before, or than any grapes 
could mike it. He puts it to his lips, and smalls brandy ; he drinks it o/f. 
and fiads it miwkishly sweet and disagreeably rough ; when he puts dowa 
his glass, he feels a heat in his throat, as if he had been taking cayenne 
pepp:r. His eyes water, because he is not used to it. If he is fortunate 
enough to have o22 at hand, he will take a glass of claret to counteract 
its effects, A Freach farce, showing a Freachman’s mishaps irk London, 
represents him getting a glass of port, and seeiag its inky colour, calling 
for p2a aad pip: to write a letter with it. A Portugues: himself would 
not recozaise itas a wine ; for while port has but one well-known flavour, 
the Alto Doiro, in fact, produces a variety of wines similar to burgundy 
or claret, which are quite unknown here in their simpleforms. At Oporto, 
as has been said, those are all mixed, gool and bad, together, and then 
branidied, coloured, and adulterated to mike that curious mixture which 
they very prop2rly call port, and ship for Eagland. 

Why the @ozlish should be so singular in their fancy for port, is a ques- 
tion not sn ficiently cleared up. Some p:-rsons alleze that the taste isa 
result ofclimite. Our cold and humid atmospere dem sods a stimulating 
liqnor. There my be some truth in assoc at aga love of alcohol’e stimul: 
with a raw climate ; but this cannot be the whole truth. Holland has a 
rawer climate than our own, yet we do not find that the Dutch are b'bber 
of port--the orlinary drink among them being the German or Fresch 
wines. Basides, in Scotland, in the olden tim:>, claret was universally 
drank, and port was uaknown. The truth is. that the extraordinary 
proacaess in Bagland to port is of modera date. It owes its origin to fis- 
cal arrangem?ats ; and these having been established, as it were, by force 
of law, it has coatinued by sheer diat of fashioa and prejudice. In this, as 
in miay things, the evil had its rise in an insan? desire to injure France. 
Previously to the year 1679, French wines were largely coasumed in Eag- 
land. and those of Portugul were comparatively little know. In that 
year, the Eaglish government, from a feeling of animosity towards France, 
suddenly proh'bited the importation of French wines, thus by an act ot 
pwiiam:at depriving the whole nation of the liquor it had been accustomed 
todrink. This arb.trary act caused great dissatisfaction : attempts were 
mide to smiggte large quantities of claret on the southern coast. At 
length, to put down this contraband trade, and stop the popular clamour, 
goverament were comp: tted to remove the prohibit. on, [a 1593. however, 
Freach wines were again prohibited, and port forced into not’ce. It ap- 
pears that the new wine was loag regarded with distrast, although, in 
trath, the port of thit period was comp ratively geauine, and not dissimi- 
lar fro: 30m? Kinds of claret and burgundy. La 1702, a goverimont, tot- 
ally igaorsat of th» true prine'ples of pol.t'cal ecoaomy. entered into a 
treaty with the Portuguese goveram>nt, binding the Eaglish nation, in 
exchange for som> trifling commercial advantages, to take the wine o: 
Portugal in prefersac? to those of France. F 

This treaty, culled the “ Methuen Treaty.” was considered at the time a 
master-stroke of policy, and an exellent blow at the French ; but its effects 
proved most prejudicial to Eaglish taste and pockets. The originally 
Wholesome port wine had already become the fiery adulterat‘oa wh ch we 
oe a the encouragem nt thus given to its corsumpt'on coalirmed 
- thick ath ap port-driaker. The refiaed country geatlom in, who hated, 
heavy E a pe loaged for a glass of gentle claret,” disapp:ared ; and the 
se mtd om Squire of the last century, who ate heavy meals and drank 
part Bn vy = teded. We have meth m even in these days, when more 
an eet, ye have counteracted, if they have not weakened, the 
on ib teal . ave dined withhim minya time at the Loatoa Tavern, 
cupoeuly x on versaries, He has taunted us with ask ng the waiter 
pty, ole ; and while we were enjoying its del'c'ous silky so‘t- 
ond prophiied " . oe. verry and violet, he has sneered at us as “a boy,” 
sean al brandy ond = should live to prefer his coarse, demoratising tha- 
Greate tabeniaans peep r. Although Mr. M‘Calloch coas'dersthe Methuen 

ei Y yu ‘OS 10 Its eifvets to both parties, it is evideat that the Portu- 
pee weet ant $000 discovered that they had mide a good bargain by 
ord M:thuen's ™ master stroke of policy.” In 1756. th: alm'n stration 
of the Maryus Pomal (no doabt tor a gaol €313'doration grvate 
rag dorstion) gruated a 

charter to th» preseat Oporto Wine Comp ny --being a comolete m 
: 7 . ; mp wy -—being a complete monopoly 
of the trade with Eigland ; 80 that, in eect, when the Eaglish taste for 
port was thoroughly established, and miintained by tr vaty, aad it had be- 
come almost a necessary, they compelled us to parc'rase oly of 01e com 
pany. A certain smull extent of territory was marked out as the oaly 
Sera TRS Meh wine nal be prod ea fr 
ne seen = my, = ~~ ; ‘ - ute disposal of th’s wine was placed in 
* compiny, who are further author’sed to fix the prices to 
be pid by themselves to the cultivators, to prep ire it for exportation, and 
to tix the prices at which they should be sold to for »ioners " A company 
with such power could not, of course, be anything but an intoler ety an 
sance. Secured against the competition of their countrymen, aid e ijoying 
down to the year 1831, an almost absolnte mo 10poly oe th ; B iglish m wr 
ket, they filled their pockets at our exp=nse, iaee eacen 
the company have been shipping wine for Eiglind at 0.40 a p p’, they 
have frequently been sending wine of the same qivity to other co1atr es 
at L.20. The price of wine has been trebbled or quadrupled under th’s 
Corporation. These abuses had been loag complained of, thoyzh it was 
not until 1831 that the import duties on French and Portuguese wines 


Compounded in that great seat of wine-minufacture, it may be as- 
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were equalised. But, unfortunately, the habit of drinking port was too 
| firmly fixed to be removed by merely equalising the duties on French wines, 
| and the consumption of the latter has therefore, not greatly increased ; 
' while most of the abuses of the port-trade previously complained of remain. 
| The law of Portugal requires that port (let us abstain from calling it wine) 
| should possess certain qualities, which an intelligent English grower of 
| great experience in the district, declares “ cannot possibly be derived from 
| the grape.”’ A notion prevails among the Portuguese, that we are a heavy 
| meat-eating people, who require something more like spirit than wine to 
assist digestion ; we are, moreover, considered a wealthy people, who have 
'a decided prejudice against anything cheap. The same gentleman, ex- 
| amined in committee upon oath, stated, that to his repeated representations 
to the Portuguese authorities, having for their object to remove these 
abuses, he has received the answer, “that British subjects do not like a 
| cheap article ; and that it is considered that, whether the duties be lower- 
ed or not, the British consumer would always continue to pay a high price 
for his port.” Truly, with our absurd revenge on the French recoiling on 
our own heads, our Methuen treaties, and our long endurance of these 
abuses, we cannot complain of such opinions. Such is the history of what 
| is called port, and of its preparation for the English consumer, not to speak 
of the home adulteration of boiled Brazil-wood, catechu, oak-bagk, privet, 
beet, turnsole, and red sanders, which are not within the scope of the pre- 
| Sent paper. 

Notwithstanding the avowed manufacture of port, it is said that no wine 
is more adulterated than sherry. The large consumption of this wine dates 
only from the time when the Prince-regent first made it fashionable. 
| Spanish wines were drunk in the time of Shakspeare, as is evident from 
Falstaff’s frequent call for a cup of sack. This was undoubtedly a Spanish 
| wine, and is supposed to have been identical with sherry. The word sac 
is a corruption of sec ; Spanish wines being still known in France as “ vins 
secs,” or dry wines. After its revival a few years since, the demand in- 
creased so rapidly, that the growers, to meet it, were compelled to mix 
with it other wines, and otherwise to adulterate it, to suit the artificial 
Eaglish taste for fiery wines. Hence it happens that no natural sherry 
comes to this country ; for it is the invariable result of these adulterations 
to corrupt the taste of the consumer, and thus to render him indifferent to 
the true flavour of the real produce of the grape. It is stated that the na- 
tural produce of Xeres, in the present state of the English taste, would not 
suit our markets; it would be considered inferior wine. On the other 
hand, those who have been aecustomed to a pure wine, cannot drink the 
false sherries that are sent to England. 

It would appear, therefore, very desirable, that the national taste for 
genuine wine should be improved by any possible means. We do not say 
that adulterations may not be pract'sed by other countries as well as Spain 
and Portugal ; but it does appear, that, in the wine-trade of those countries 
; grievous monopolies and artificial restrictions have tended to increase the 
price of wines. while accidental circumstances have encouraged an adulte- 
| ration which has at length altogether corrupted the English taste, and 
rendered the genuine produce of the grape a thing almost entirely unknown 
in this country. This being the case, the adm'ssion of the cheaper wines 
of France and Germuny at a low rate of duty, must obviously exercise a 
beneficial effect. We desire to speak seriously on this subject. Is it not a 
lamentable thing, that the appetite for strong, alcoholic, and absolutely 
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| vicious compounds, under the names of port and sherry, should be a result 


| of acts of parliament? But the mischiefs of intemperance, so provoked, 
| are only one department of the evil. The practical exclusion of French 
wines of a simple kind, inflicts an injury on France without benefiting our- 
selves ; whereas, the admission of these wines on a liberal footing, would 
do more to cement friendship and perpetuate peace between the two coun- 
tries, than all the contrivances and blandishments of diplomacy. Both, 
therefore, as promotive of temperate habits, and as tending to maintain a 
lasting and genuine peace, we advocate the lowering of duties on French 
wines, Too long, in our op‘nion, have we sacrificed French friendship for 
a petty leaning to Portugal—a country which we have no reason to care 
much or anything about, and which at this moment, by a repudiation of 
its debts, is not allowed to be named on our stock exchange. 

Let it not be supposed that the taste for the lighter wines of France and 
Germany is dead beyond revival in Eagland. I[t is possible that their 
coasumptioa would not be greatly increased at first ; but genuine wine, 
however common, being sold at a cheap rate, could not fail gradually to 
work its way, and to lay the foundation of a taste for simple, unintoxica- 
ting wines, in preference to the fiery compounds to which we have been ac- 
customed, or to the still worse attractions of the gin-shop.—Chambers. 


ping their oars, and staring down into the depths to see what might be 
there ; we did the same, but not discovering anything, the men resumed 
the oars, and in a few seconds laid us alongside an anchored barge, being 
one of two which were placed as guards over each end of the “ chamber of 
death.” This served as a point d’appui for the nets, which were being 
worked up from the side of the opposite vessel, where a crowd of fisher- 
men were already tugging away at what seemed to our impatience an 
endless length of cordage ; by the shortening of wa'ch. however, as the boat 
duly received it, layer upon layer, fold upon fold, and coil upon coil, they 
were slowly bringing up the reticulated wall from the bottom. Whilst 
waiting the result we had time to notice the fine forms of the men, wo, 
leaning over the sides of the boat, or standing on its benches, exhibited 
athletic and agile frames engaged in all the variety of muscular action, 
which each man’s share in the labours severally demanded. Fine propor- 
tions, according to Oppian, constitute a prime qualificaion in fishermen. 

First be the fisher’s limbs compact and sound, 

With solid flesh and well-braced sinews bound : 

Let due proportion every part commend, 

Nor leanness shrink too much, nor fat distend. J. Jones. 
And more perfect figures than theirs, indeed, poetry could not imagine, nor 
the classic chisel of Greece portray ; every man of them was an academy 
model ; to perfect symmetry of limb were added dark flashing eycs, jet 
black hair. beard, and moustache ; irreproachable noses, the whitest teeth, 
and the richest coloured southern complexion. What a contrast to a body 
of sandy-haired, freckled, hard-featured, stockingless Highlanders, whose 
self-sufficient air challenges attention to nothing but an ungainly gait and 
a knock-kneed deformity of person! Presently a simultaneous shout pro- 
claimed, La pipa! La pipa! Our own boatmen, after repeating the ery, 
informed us that a sword-fish, or pipa, as the Palermo sailors designate 
had been seen to enter the decoy with the thunny, and must now be in the 
net. As the flooring had been drawn up several fathoms, the pipa present- 
ly swam towards the surface to see what was the matter, and some well- 
practised eyes having caught a glimpse of him, the crews testified their 
delight by three loud vociferations. Frightened by the noise and the 
confused scene above, the long form of the fish might soon be distingu'sh- 
ed, shooting now here, now there, athwart the hempen court; he rose at 
last, in much agitation, quite to the top, but instantly dived down 
again, scattering the spray far and wide with a lash of his powerful tail. 

This plunge only carried him among the trembling thunnies, pela- 

myds, and alalongas, which covered the bottom of the net; then up he 
comes again, to find every eye looking fishy. and every hand ready to deal 
the fatal blow. Like a startled horse in a high-fenced paddock, the sword- 
fish now careers round and round the enclosure, seeking for an exit, but in 
vain ; finding none, he backs a moment, then, swifter than thought, rushes 
on the net, runs his long weapon through, and makes a large hole in the 
meshes ; but becoming hoplessly entangled, his fate is sealed, and death 
follows fast: one lusty arm has thrown a heavy harpoon, but missed the 
mark ; another, with more steady aim, and a lighter missile, hits and 
wounds the fish ; furious at the blow, he flounders from side to side, while. 
the clear blue waves are stained all around with his blood ; in a few se- 
conds a dozen barbed poles lie deep in the poor pipa’s flank, and after 
throwing up a whirwool of discoloured water, as the blows of the fisher- 
men rain faster and faster upon their victim, the crimson of the flood dee 
ens, and in less than a minute the gashed carcase of this t scomber 
drawn up safely into the boat, with a triumphant shout. “ Fifteen scudi 
for our share,” exclaims one of the excited mariners, as they lay him at 
last at the bottom ; and “ Bless the Virgin and St. Anthony,” says another ; 
“there is not much damage done this time to the net.” “ Now, signor, 
we shall presently see the thunny,”’ cried out our barcaroles ; and accord- 
ingly, as the sieve-like flooring of the camera della morte was drawn with- 
in a few feet of the surface, a mixed multitude of large fish, chiefly of the 
scomber family, all in violent agitation at what they saw and heard (for 
the men were now gaily singing at the ropes), dashed and splashed about 
till the whole enclosure was covered with foam. The work of slaughter 
soon commenced, and these great creatures, dispatched by blows, were 
hauled without difficulty on board the barge. Sometimes, we were told, 
when a very colossal thunny is caught, one of the crew mounts his back, 
and will ride him, as Arion did the dolphin, several times round ‘the inncr 
enclosure, patting and taming him before he is stabbed like his smaller 
companions. The chamber being now empty, was let down again for new 
victims, while we followed the cargo just shipped to the landing place 5 
thence, preceded by two drummers, off we went in procession to the Mer- 
cato Reale, where we found many great thunny (the produce of a still ear- 
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FISH TATTLE. 


MODERN THUNNY FISHERY. 
(Concluded. ) 


The cwtching of thunny, now-a-days, is mostly effected by nets ; two of 
the most approved modifications of which are those popularly known in 
Provence as the tonnaire and the madrague. Of the latter, Duhamel 
truly says, that no other combination of meshes can convey such idea of 
human ingenuity, inventiveness, and industry in the art. So vast a quan- 
tity of fish does it sometimes secure, that there is preserved in the archives 
of the active little fishing town of Couilloure, the registration of one not- 
able night’s capture of a hundred and sixty thousand thunny, each weigh- 
ing on an average twenty-five pounds, but many reaching a hundred and 
fifty. Th’s madrague, like Opp'an’s floating city, of which it is probably 
only an imitat’on, forms a vast decoy, stretching out over a large acreage 
of water: unlike the tonnaire, it is a fixture, and alwayson service, except 
when removed for necessary repairs, like a vessel taken into dock. Here 
the door of destiny stands ever open, and of the unwary who enter, none 
return ; like the Bridge of Sighs, it is crossed but once; and the inscrip- 
tion which Dante has placed over the awful portals of his hell, “ all hope 
abandon, ye that enter here,” suits well w.th the character of its precincts. 
First comes a long broad avenue, formed by the shore on one side, and a 
parallel line of deep-sunk nets, enclosing whatever enters it on the other ; 
at the end of th’s, “high road to rain,” another hempen wall, at right 
angles with the shore, o-Yers an obstruction to the advancing fish, save only 
in the ceatre, where a narrow passage permits the devoted band to pass 
onward in the direction of their doom ; a second insidons obstacle, of a 
like nature serves to secure a further progress, and when this is cleared, a 
third enclosure presents itself, and on they go, deeper and deeper into the 
ntrcac’es of a hopcless labyrinth, wh’ch terminates at last in an apart- 
ment with a meshed bottom, well styled the Camera della morte. To this 
very door of dsath. the thunny who are so unfortunate as once to have en- 
tered the avenue, are hunted on by two boats stationed in the rear, whose 
crews drag a net after the fish, to prevent their backing out, which from 
the incessant shouting and noise of all sorts kept up to scare them, these 
t.m'd creatures seldom attempt. There is something extremely exc ting 
in witaess ng the wholesale capture of a herd of these great black fish, in- 
termixed as they generally are with the forms of many of their large con- 
geners, and occas onally with a sword-fish or a dolphin besides; and no one 
ever left the spot after one of these enormous hauls, without feeling that, 
however superor the whale fishery may be in enterprise, it cannot yield 
its votaries half the pleasures and charms of these ketotherias ; for, in the 
irst place, the weather to be prop‘tious for the sport, must be fine,-~ Ver- 
ao Sole illucente, veatis placid», et tranquille flant bus, clo leto et quasi 
ridente coiquiescente 4 tempestatibus maris,”’ as A8lian tells us; and, in 
Provence at least, oa such occ sions, mus'c and festivities go hand in hand 
with toil. The following is Mons, Lacepede’s lively account of this “ Peche 
ou Chasse & la M idrague :”’—* La curiosité attire souvent un grand nom- 
‘re de sp°ctateurs autour de la madrague; on y accourt comme a une 
‘6t2; oa rassemble autour de soi tout ce qui peut augmenter la vivacité 
du plaisir; oa s’entoure d’instraments de musique ; et quelles sensations 
le soat prs en effet éprouvés! Vimmensité des mers, la pureté de Vair, la 
louceur de la t :mpérature. i’éclat d’un soleil vivifiant que les flots molle- 
ment agité: reflésh ssent et multiplient ; la fraicheur des zephirs ; la con- 
cours des batimens legers; Vag lité des marins; Vadresse des pecheurs ; 
ie courage de c2ux qui combattent contre d’enormes animaux rendus plus 
langereux par leur rage et desespo'r; les élans rapides de |’impatience, 
les cr’s de La jo’e, les acclum itioas de la surprise, les sons harmonieux des 
corsa, le retentissement des r.vages. les triomphes des vainqueurs, les applau- 
dissements de li maltitude ravie.” ‘ 

We miy quote, too, our own experience as equally pleasurable ; it was 
early in th: moraing of a lovely August day—never since we had been in 
S’e ly had the water looked more blue, nor the cactus-crowned heights of 
Moate Pelegrino more inviting—that we put off in a boat from the 
bay of Palermo, aud ordered our barcaroles to pull for the tonnaro, or 
place wher: the midrague lay, about a m'le from shore. To seaward all 
was smooth ; not a rpple broke the oleaginous expanse stretched before 
us. mipped w th doating corks, and ind cating as accurately as on aground 
; Plan, the whole extent and figure of the mighty decoy—a town indeed in 
s%* Having pulled from oae end to the other of the long faubourg, to 
the first sabm wine barrier, and then gl ded over it, we rowed with increas- 
ed sp:ed between battlements of cork and mot’ouless buoys, and soon came 
to the spot, towards which some boats a | ttle in advance of our own had 
been dr.ving a shoal of thunnies, Uke a flock of ttmd sheep. Ecco’ la 
camera della morte; siamo giunti! exclaimed both rowers at once, ship- 





lier haul) already piled up in bloody heaps on the flags; all, without ex- 
ception, had eyeless sockets (those organs, being a perquisite of the crew, 
are torn out, the first thing, to make oil for their lamps ;) the gills, too, end 
the roes, which gre caten fresh, were ripped out and depos:ted in baskets 
by themselves. This mutilation of the thunnies makes their appearance in 
the market very unsightly and uninvitingat all times. Besides these, there 
were alolongas, whose long pectorals had been draggled in the mire, and 
many other large and curious fish, with the formidably armed heads of two 
or three sword-fish, fixed on end in the upper part of the wood word of the 
same stalls, where their huge bodies were exposed for sale, cut up into 
bloodless white masses, looking like so many coarse fillets of veal; while 
whole hampers of labride attracted the least attentive eye to their lovely 
and most varied and varying colours. 

The noise employed in selling the mutest of all animals, loud in every 
country, was perfectly stunning here ; nor can those who have not witnes- 
sed the scene form any idea of what a Sicilian Billingsgate at market bour 
really is, when a hundred stentors are all bawling ia unison, and ech 
striving to drown his neighbour’s noise in his own. “ Trenta sei! trenta 
sei!” cries out the padrone of one stall, cleaving some mighty fish into 
pieces which fell under the strokes of an enormous chopper, kept for the 
purpose by his side,— , 

Trentasei! trenta sei! repeattwojourneymen accomplices, counting itat 
the same time on their fingers to secure accuracy, as they telegraph the 
information to distant customers, who cannot hear for the huLbub, One 
holds up a specimen slice of his wares, whilst he shout& guardi! guardi! 
with the voice of a Porto or Lablache ; while others are roaring tudté vivi! 
tutti vivi! Here you are invited to buy @ seidieci/ (subandi grant) ; 
there, at lower price, but not in lower accents, a dieci/, here one bellows 
sardini e alice! another there, shouts mendole e merluzzi! while a third, 
under the name of fici/ fici/ roars forth some mar‘ne delicacy both fresh 
and fragrant. Just as you approach each stall the bellowing salesman 
suspends his voice fora moment to inquire, in muffled thunder, whether 
your exrcedlenza wants to buy ; but on observing that youshake your head 
or walk by, instantly—like some shrill cicada, fitfully silent while a tra- 
vellcr passes under his tree—the loud-tongued Sicilian resumes his deafen- 
ing importunity. 

THUNNY AT TABLE. 

The thunny has enjoyed a far higher reputation abroad than we, who 
are accustomed to so many much better fish at home, would be quite wil- 
ling to accord it ; but before discussing the merits of thisscomber at tal le, 
a few particulars respecting his very variable size, which materially modi- 
fies the quality of the flesh, may be given. Very young thunny form a 
delicate frittura, with none of the characteristic bad flavour of the older 
fish: a thunny, weighing from tweaty to thirty pounds, and measuring 
from three and a-half to four feet long, is neither coarse nor rank ; much 
beyond the perid@ of youth, however, the increment of size and weight is 
attended with a sensible deterioration in quality, The leviathans of the 
race, cavried about on poles with tuck of drum, are, especially during the 
Sicilian dog-days, food scarcely to be borne, and, as Pliny says (will the 
reader forgive his vigorous expression), “enow to make a man belche 
sowre.” They attain occasionally very great dimensions. Those weigh- 
ing a hundred pounds are called scampirro (a patois diminutive in Sicily 
for scomber) ; the mezzo tunno, or half thunny, ranges from a hundred to 
three hundred pounds, Cetti says, a thousand pounds isno uncommon size, 
and that specimens have been caught of eighteen hundred pounds weight. 
Aristotle mentions one of twelve hundred pounds, the tail of which meas- 
ured two cubits and a pilm across ; and Pennant, only a century ago, re- 
lates the capture of a thunny off the coast of Inverary, which after filling 
his obese skin with herrings weighed six hundred and forty pounds. This, 
par parenthése, is enough to take away Churchill’s reproachful record of 
Scotland, where he says everything grows thin, even to the inseets— 

And half-starved spiders feed on holf-starved fl'es. 

One of the largest, if no the very largest, thunny ever heard of, is that 
of which Aldrovandi gives full particulars, as he received them from a 
high functioiary of Spain, This real cete of a scomber measured thirty- 
two feet leagthways, and had at the broadest part a girth of 8 xtven feet ; 
facts which, as they rest upon Spanish not on Greek veracity, it would be 
highly improper to question. There could also be no doubt that this fish 
was a thuany, for it had been pickled, aud as the relator truly says, there 
can be no mistake in the flavour and fibre of that chip-like food.* 

Galen reckons amongst fish of hard fibre whales, dolphins, seals, aad large 








* A sketch of this thainny sent to the Italian naturalist, is repr »J 1ce 1 in his 
volure De Piscibus, and a very remarka‘le cirsumstance coune-ted with its 
capt re off Gibraltar in 1565, is the appearance of a whole feck: shape p tinted 
al ng its sides from tzil to gil -laps, perhaps in anticipation of the Spanish Ar 
mada then ing to invade England. 
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* that if you touch one Jew you touch all! Remember the 
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old thunny, which last he says, a step aos mang 
theugh they are not so palatable. Besides dite . 
atid affect the condition of this fish, must be further added the 
modifying influences of site. Archistratus, the Grecian Quin, who tra- 
velled over the world for his stomach’s sake, has left it upon record to 
benefit posterity, that the thunny of Constantinople, Carystium, and Si- 
cily, are not to be despised, though they are exceeded by those of Hippo- 
nium, in Italy, whilst he was bracketed off the Samian specimens as inef- 
fably good, and, indeed, only fit to be put upon Jupiter’s table or his own. 

The part most in esteem fresh was the belly. 

. Basse, conger’s head, and thunny’s under side, 
Are luxuries no slender means provide, 

of many Greek fragmentary attestations which might be cited 
en ‘the high Polish for this particular cat of the thunny. Atheneus 
recommends it en mutoto,—i. e., stuffed with onions and some other of the 
acrid condiments, to which, for indigestibility, our goose and onions must 
be a light dish. The Ligurians, says Jovius, eat it under the name of aze- 
minum, stewed in oil and Corsican wine with pounded pepper and chopped 
onion ; another capital recipe, we should fancy, if there were not too many 
known already, for nightmare. All the carcase was salted and pickled, 
and sold under various names, as ketema (Ath.), mela pontika (Galen), 
thunnaia tariche (Ath.) The best part for pickling was the belly, already 
mentioned as the best part fresh. It is sold to this day in Italy under the 
name tarentello, as the prime cut; the next in esteem was the omotar- 
chum, or pickled shoulder ; lastly came the dry parts, eybias, melandrias, 
and ureas. The first and last were lumps, generally in cubes, cut out of 
the back or tail, the other served swimming in oil by dirty stewards on 
board Mediterranean steamers, we had long ago described in Blackwood 
as vaneers of mahogany in appearance, and tasteless as any wood.—Fraser. 
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HYPATIA. 
CHAPTER XXIII—NEMESIS. 

That evening was a hideous one in the palace of Orestes. His agonies 
of disappointment, rage, and terror were at once so shameful and so fear- 
ful, that none of his slaves dare approach him ; and it was not till late that 
his confidential secretary, the Chaldean eunuch, ventured into the tiger’s 
den, driven by terror of the exasperated Catholics, and represented to him 
the immediate necessity for action. 

What could lie do? “He was committed—Cyril only knew how deeply. 
What might not the wily Archbishop have discovered? What might he not 

nd to have discovered? What accusations might he not send off on 
the spot to the Byzantine Court? es. 

“ Let the gates be guarded, and no one allowed to leave the city,” sug- 

the Chaldee. 

“ Keep in monks? as well keep in rats. No ; we must send off a counter 
report, instantly.” A 

“ What shall I say, your Excellency ?”’ quote the ready scribe, pulling 
out pen and inkhorn from his sash. 

“ What doIcare? Any lie which comes to hand. What in the devil’s 
name are you here for at all, but to invent a lie when I want one?” 

“True, most noble,’’ and the worthy sat meekly down to his paper.... 




















but did not proceed rapidly. 

“T don’t see anything that would suit the emergency, unless I stated, with | 

our august leave, that Cyril, and not you, celebrated the gladiatorial ex- | 
hibition ; which might hardly appear credible?” 

Orestes burst out laughing, in spite of himself. The sleek Chaldee | 
smiled, and purred in return. The victory was won, and Orestes, some- 
what more master of himself, began to turn his vulpine cunning to the one 
absorbing question of the saving of his worthless neck. 

“No, that would be too good. Write, that we had discovered a plot on 
Cyril’s part to incorporate the whole of the African churches (mind and 
specify Carthage and Hippo) under his own jurisdiction, and to throw 
off allegiance to the Patriarch of Coustantinople, in case of Heraclian’s 
success.”” 

The secretary purred delighted approval, and scribbled away now with | 
right good heart. 

“ Heraclian’s success, your Excellency.” 

* We of course desired, by every means in our power, to gratify the peo- 
ple of Alexandria, and as was our duty, to excite by every lawful method 
their loyalty toward the throne of the Cwsars (never mind who sat on it) 
at so critical a moment!’’.... 

“ So critical a moment—” 

“But as faithful Catholics, and abhorring, even in the extremest need, 
the sin of Uzzah, we dreaded to touch with the unsanctified hands of } 
laymen the consecrated ark of the church, even though for its preserva- 
tion.”.... . 

“Its preservation, your Excellency—”’ 

“We, therefore, as civil magistrates, felt bound to confine ourselves to 
those means which were already allowed by law and custom to our juris- 
diction, and therefore made use of those largesses, spectacles, and public 
execution of rebels, which have enhappily appeared to his holiness the 
Patriarch (too ready, perhaps, to find a cause of complaint against faithful | 
adherents of the Byzantine See) to partake of the nature of those gladia- 
torial exhibitions, which are equally abhorrent to the spirit of the Catholic 
church, and to the charity of the sainted Emperors by whose pious edicts 
they have been long since abolished.” 

“Your Excellency is indeed great .... but—pardon your slave’s remark 
—my simplicity is of opinion that it may be asked why you did not in. 
form the Augusta Pulcheria of Cyril’s conspiracy ?”’ 

“ Say that we sent a messenger off three months ago, but that....Make 
something happen to him, stupid, and save me the trouble.” 

“ Shall I Kal him by Arabs in the neighbourhood of Palmyra, your Ex- 
cellency ?” 

“Let me see......No. They may make inquiries there. Drown him 
at sea. Nobody can ask questions of the sharks.” 

“ Foundered between Tyre and Crete, from which sad calamity only one 
man escaped on a raft, and being picked up, after three weeks’ exposure 
to the fury of the elements, by a returning wheat-ship By the bye, 
most noble, what am I to say about those wheat-ships not having even 
sailed ?” 

“Head of Augustus! I forgot them utterly. Say that—say that the 
plague was making such ravages in the harbour quarter that we feared 
their éarrying the infection to the seat of the empire ; and let them sail to- 
morrow.” . 

The secretary’s face lengthened. 

“ My fidelity is compelled to remark, even at the risk of your just indig- 
nation, that half of them have been unloaded again for your munificent 
largesses of the last two days.” 

Orestes swore a great oath. 

“Oh, that the mob had but one throat, that I might give them an eme- 
tic! Well, we must buy more corn, that’s all.” 

The secretary’s face grew longer still. 

“The Jews, most august——” 

“ What of them?” yelled the hapless prefect. 
stalling?” 

“* My assiduity has discovered this afternoon that they have been buying 
up and exporting all the provisions which they could obtain. d 

“Scoundrels! Then they must have known of Heraclian’s failure!” 

“ Your sagacity, has, I fear, divined the truth. They have been tting 
largely against his success for the last week, both in Canopus €nd Pe- 
1 _— i n 

“For the last week! Then Miriam betrayed me knowi ” 
Orestes broke forth again into a paroxysm of ey. ney") Awe 

“ Here—call the tribune of the guard! A hundred gold pieces to the 
man who brings me the witch alive |” 

** She will never be taken alive.” 

“ Dead, then—in any way! Go, y 
sitating about !”’ 

“Most noble lord,” said the secretary, prostrating hims 
floor, and kissing his master’s feet in an agony of fear... 








“Have they been fore- 


ou Chaldee hound! what are vou he- 


‘If upon the 
- Remember, 


bonds! remem- 
ber the—the—your own most august reputation, in short.”’ 


“Get up, brute, and don’t grovel there, but teli me what you mean, like 
' human being. If Old Miriam is once dead, her bonds die with her, don’t 

ey °”? 

“ Alas, my lord, you do not know the customs of that accursed folk. 
They have a damnable practice of treating every member of their nation 
as a brother, and helping each freely and faithfully without reward. 
whereby they are enabled to plunder all the rest of the world, and thrive 
themselves, from the least to the greatest. Don’t fancy that your bonds 
are in Miriam’s hands. They have been transferred months ago. Your 
real creditors may be in Carthage, or Rome, or Byzantium, and they will | 
attack you from thence ; while all that you would find if you seized the 
old witch’s property, would be papers, useless to you, belonging to Jews 
all over the empire, who would rise as one man in defence of their money. 
I assure you, it is a net without a bound. If you touch one you touch all. 
-+-.And besides, my diligence, expecting some such command, has already 





taken the liberty of making inquiries as to Miriam’s place of abode ; but 


« 





it appears, I am sorry to say, utterly unknown to any of your Excellency’s 
servants,” 

“ You lie!” said Orestes.... I would much sooner believe that you 
have been warning the hag to keep out of the way.” 

Orestes had spoken, for that once in his life, the exact truth. 

The seeretary, who had his own private dealings with Miriam, felt every 
particular atom of his skin shudder at those words; and had he had hair 
on his head, it would certainly have betrayed him by standing visibly on 
end. But as he was, luckily for him, close shaven, his turban remained in 
its proper place, as he meekly replied— 

“ Alas! a faithful servant can feel no keener woe than the causeless sus- 
picion of that sun before whose rays he daily prostrates his——’ 

“ Confound your periphrases! Do you know where she is ?” 

“No!” cried the wretched secretary, driven to the lie direct at last ; 
and confirmed the negation with such a string of oaths, that Orestes stop- 
ped his volubility with a blow, borrowed of him, under threat of torture, 
a thousand gold pieces as largess to the soldiery, and ended by concentra- 
ting the stationaries round his own palace, for the double purpose of pro- 
tecting himself in case of a riot, and of increasing the chances of the said 
riot, by leaving the distant quarters of the city without police. 

“Tf Cygil would but make a fool of himself, now that he is in the full 
blown pride of vietory—the rascal!—about that Ammonius, or about 
Hypatia, or anything else, and give me a real handle against him! After 
all, truth works better than lying now and then. Oh, that I could poison 
him! But one can’t bribe those ecclesiastics ; and as for the dagger, one 
could not hire a man to be torn in pieces by monks. No; I must just sit 
still, and see what Fortune’s dice may turn up. Well; your pedants like 
Aristides or Epaminondas—thank Heaven, the race of them has died out 
long ago!—might call this no very creditable piece of provincial legisla- 
tion ; but, after all, it is about as good as any now going, or likely to be 
going till the world’s end ; and one can’t be expected to strike out a new 
path. I shall stick to the wisdom of my predecessors, and—oh that Cyril 
may make a fool of himself to-night !’’ 

And Cyril did make a fool of himself that night, for the first and last 
time in his life ; and suffers for it, as wise men are wont to do when the 
err, this very day and hour: but how much Orestes gained by his foe’s 
-_ move cannot be decided till the end of this story ; perhaps not even 
then. 

CHAP, XXIV.—LOST LAMBS. 

And Philammon ? 

For a long while he stood in the street, outside the theatre, too much 
maddened to determine on any course of action ; and ere be had recovered 
his self-possession, the crowd began to pour from every outlet, and, filling 
the street; swept him away in its stream. 

Then, as he heard his sister’s name, in every tone of pity, contempt, and 
horror, mingle with their angry exclamations, he awoke from his dream, 
and, bursting through the mob, made straight for Pelagia’s house. : 

Tt was fast closed, and his repeated knocks at the gate brought only, 
after long waiting, a surly negro face to a little wicket. 

He asked eagerly and instinctively for Pelagia: of course she had not 
yet returned. For Wulf: he was not within. And then he took his sta- 
tion close to the gateway, while his heart beat loud with hope and dread. 

At last the Goths appeared, forcing their way through the mob in a close 
column. There were no litters with them. Where, then, were Pelagia 


| and her girls? Where, too, was the hated figure of the Amal? and Wulf, 


and Smid? The men came on, led by Goderic and Agilmund, with folded 
arms, knitted brows, downcast eyes; a stern disgust, not unmingled with 
shame, on every countenance, told Philammon afresh of his sister’s infamy. 

Goderie past him close, and Philammon summoned up courage to ask 
for Wulf....Pelagia he had not courage to name. 

** Out, Greek hound! We have seen enough of your accursed race to- 
day! What? are you trying to follow us in?” And the young man’s 
sword flashed from its sheath so swiftly, that Philammon has but just time 
enough to spring back into the street, and wait there, in an agony of dis- 


| appointment and anxiety, as the gates slid togetlfer again, and the house 


Was as silent as before. 

For a miserable hour he waited, while the mob thickened instead of 
flowing away, and the scattered groups of chatterers began to form them- 
selves into masses, and parade the streets with shouts of ‘ Down with the 
heathen !”’ “ Down with the idolators!”’ ‘‘ Vengeance on all blaspheming 
harlots !” 

At last the steady tramp of legionaries, and in the midst of the glitter- 
ing of armed men—oh joy !—a string of litters! 

He sprang forward, and called Pelagia’s name again and again. Once 
he fancied he heard an answer, but the soldiers thrust him back. 

* She is safe here, young fool, and has seen and been seen quite enough 
to-day already. Back!” 

** Let me speak to her !”’ 

“That is her business. Ours is now to see her home safe.” 

** Let me go in with you, I beseech !”’ 

“ If,you want to go in, knock for yourself when we are gone. If you 
have any business in the house, they will open to you, I suppose. Out! 


| you interfering puppy!” 


And a blow of the spear-butt in his chest sent him rolling back into the 
middle of the street, while the soldiers, having delivered up their charge, 
returned with the same stolid indifference. In vain Philammon, returning, 
knocked at the gate. Curses and threats from the negro were all the an- 
swer which he received, and at last, wearied into desperation, he wandered 
away, up one street and down another, struggling in vain to form some 
plan of action for himself, until the sun was set. 

Wearily he went homewards at last. Once the thought of Miriam crossed 
his mind. It was a disgusting alternative to ask help of her, the very au- 
thor of his sister’s shame ; but yet she at least could obtain for him a sight 
of Pelagia ; she had promised as much. But then the condition which she 
had appended to her help. To see his sister, and yet to leave her as she 
was !—Horrible contradiction! But could he not employ Miriam for his 
own ends? Outwit her ?—deceive her ?—for it came to that. The tempta- 
tion was intense, but it lasted only a moment. Could he defile so pure a 
cause by falsehood? And hurrying past the Jewess’s door, hardly daring 
to look at it, lest the temptation should return, he darted up-stairs to his 
own little chamber, hastily fling open the door, and stopped short in as- 
tonishment. 

A woman covered from head to foot in along dark veil, stood in the 
centre of the chamber...... 

“Who are you? This is no place for you!’ cried he, after a minute's 
pause. ° She replied only by a shudder and a sob...... He caught sight, 
beneath the folds of the veil, of a too-well-known saffron shaw], and spring- 
ing upon her like the lion on the lamb, clasped to his bosom his sister. 

The veil fell from her beautiful forehead. She gazed into his eyes one 
moment with a look of terrified inquiry, and saw nothing there but love. 
-.-++.And clinging heart to heart, brother and sister mingled holy kisses, 
and strained nearer and nearer still, as if to satisfy their last lingering 
doubts of each other’s love. 

Many a minute passed in silent joy...... Philammon dare not speak ; 
he dare not ask her what brought her thither—dare not wake her to recol- 
lect the frightful present by questions of the past, of his long-forgotten pa- 
rents, their home, her history...... And, after all, was it not enough for 
him that he held her at last ?—her, there by her own will—the lost lamb 


ae to him ?—and their tears mingled as their cheeks were pressed to- 
gether. 


At last she spoke. 

“T ought to have known you,—I did know you from the first day ! When 
they mentioned your likeness to me, my heart leapt up within me, and a 
voice whispered......but I would not hear it! I was ashamed—ashamed 
to acknowledge my brother, for whom I had sought and longed for years 
-++...ashamed to think that I had a brother......Ah God! and ought I 
not to be ashamed ?” 

And she broke from him again, and threw herself on the floor. 

“Trample upon me ; curse me !—anything but part me from him!” 

*hilammon had not the heart to answer her; but he made an involun- 
tary gesture of sorrowful dissent. 

“No! Call me what I am!—what he called me just now !—but do not 
take me away! Strike me, as he struck me!—anything but parting!’ 

“Struck you? The curse of God be on him!” 

“ Ah, do not curse him!—not him! It was not a blow—indeed, only a 
push—a touch......And it was my fault—all mine: I angered him—I 
upbraided him ;—I was mad......Oh, why did he deceive me? Why did 
he let me dance ?—command me to dance ?” 

“ Command you ?” 

“He said, that we must not break our words. He would not hear me, 
when I told him that we could deny having promised. I said that pro- 
mises made over the wine need never be kept......Who ever heard of 


| keeping them? And Orestes was drunk, too. But he said that I might 


teach a Goth to be what I liked, except a liar......Was not that a strange 
speech ?....../ And Wulf bad him be strong, and blest him for it.” 

“ He was right,’ sobbed Philammon. 

“Then I thought he would love me for obeying him, though I doubted 
it! Oh God, how I loathed it!...... But how could I fancy that he did 


not like my doing it? Who ever heard of any one doing of their own will 
what they did not like?’ 
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Philammon sobbed again, as the poor civilized savage artlessly opened 
to him all her moral darkness. What could he say? He knew what to 
say......The disease was so utterly patent, that any of Cyril’s school- 
children could have supplied the remedy. But how to speak it ?—how to 
tell her, before all things, as he longed to do, that there was no hope of her 
— the Amal, and, therefore, no peace for her till she left him? 

“Then you did hate the—the—” said he, at last, catching at some gleam 
of light, 

“ Hate it! Do I not belong, body and soul, to him ?—him only?...... 
And yet......Oh, I must tell you all! When I and the girls began to 
practise, all the old feelings came back—the love of being admired, and 
clapped, and cheered ; and dancing is so delicious!—so delicious to feel 
that you are doing anything beautiful perfectly, and better than every one 
else !......And he saw that I liked it, and despised me for it......And, 
deceitfifl !—he little guessed how much of the pains which I took were to 
ewes him, to do my best before him, to win admiration, only that I might 

ake it home, and throw it all at his beloved feet, and make the world say 

once more, ‘She has all Alexandria to worship her, and yet she cares for 
that one Goth more than for......’ But he deceived me, true man that 
he is! He wished to enjoy my smiles to the last moment, and then to cast 
me off, when I had once given him an excuse......Too cowardly to = 
braid me, he let me ruin myself, to save him the trouble of ruining me. b 
men, men! all alike! They love us for their own sakes, and we love them 
for love’s sake. We live by love, we die for love, and yet we never find it, 
but only selfishness drest up in love’s mask......And then we take up 
with that, poor, fond, self-blinded creatures that we are !—and, in spite of 
the poisoned hearts around us, persuade ourselves that our latest asp’s 
egg, at least, will hatch into a dove, and thaf though all men are faithless, 
our own tyrant can never change, for he is more than man!” 

“But he has deceived you! You have found out your mistake. Leave 
him, then, as he deserves !” 

Pelagia looked up, with something ofa tender smile. “ Poor darling! 
Little do you know of love !” 

Philammon, utterly bewildered by this newest and strangest phase of 
human passion, could only gasp out— 

* But do you not love me, too, my sister ?”’ 

“Do not love you? But not asl love him! Oh, bush, hush!—you 
cannot understand yet!’ And Pelagia hid her face in her hands, while 
convulsive shudderings ran through every limb..... 

“T must doit! Imust! I will dare everything, stoop to everything, 
for love’s sake! Go to her!—to the wise woman !—to Hypatia! She loves 
you! I know that she loves you! She will hear you, though she will not 
me! . 

“Hypatia? Do you not know that she was sitting there unmoved at— 
in the theatre?” 

“She was forced! Orestes compelled her! Miriam told meso. And 
I saw it in her face. As I past beneath her, I looked up, and she was as 
pale as ivory, trembling in every limb. There was a dark hollow round 
her eyes—she had been weeping, I saw. And I sneered, in my mad self- 
conceit, and said, ** She looks as if she was going to be crucified, not mar- 
ried!” . . . But now, now !—Oh, go to her! Tell her that I will give her 
all I have—jewels, money, dresses, house! Tell her that I, 1 entreat her 
pardon, that I will crawl to her feet myself and ask it, if she requires. 
Only let her teach me—teach me to be wise, and good, and honoured, and 
respected, as she is. Ask her to tell a poor, broken-hearted woman her 
secret. She can make old Wulf, and him, and Orestes even, and the magi- 
strates, respect her... . Ask her to teach me how to be like her, and to 


| make him respect me again, and I will give her all—all!”’ 


Philammon hesitated. Something within warned him, as the Demon 
used to warn Socrates, that his errand would be bootless. He thought 
of the theatre, and of that firm, comprest lip, and forgot the hollow eye 
of misery which accompanied it, in his wrath against his lately worshipped 
idol. 

“Oh go! go! I tell you, it was against her will. She felt forme. I 
saw it. Oh, God! when I did not feel for myself. And I hated her, be- 
cause she seemed to despise me in my fool’s triumph! She cannot despise 
me now in my misery . . go! go! or you will drive me to the agony of 
going myself.” 

There was but one thing to be done. 

“You will wait then, here? You will not leave me again?” 

“Yes, But you must be quick. If he finds out that Iam away, he may 
fenoy ....4 Ah heaven, let him kill me, but never let him be jealous of 
me! Go now! this moment! Take this as an earnest—the cestus which 
I wore there. Horrid thing! I hate the sight of it! But I brought it 
with me on purpose, or I would have thrown it into the canal. There ; 
say if is an earnest—only an earnest-—-of what I will give her!’ 

In ten minutes more Philammon was in Hypatia’s hall. The household 
seemed fvll of terfor and disturbance ; the hall was full ofsoldiers. At 
last Hypatia’s favourite maid past, and knew him. Her mistress could 
not speak with any one. Where was Theon, then? He to, had shut him- 
selfup. Never mind. Philammon must, would speak with him. And he 
pleaded so passionately and so sweetly, that the soft-hearted damsel, un- 
able to resist so handsome a suppliant, undertook his errand, and led him 
up to the library, where Theon, pale as death, was pacing to and fro, ap- 
parently half beside himself with terror. ; 

Philammon’s breathless message fell at first upon unheeding ears. 

“A new pupil, sir! Is this a time for pupils; when my house, my 
daughter’s -life, is not safe? Wretch that I am! And I have led her into 
the snare! I, with my vain ambition and covetousness! Oh my child! 
my child ! my one treasure! Oh, the double curse which will light upon 
me, if——” 

“She asks for but one interview. 

* With my daughter, sir! Pelagia? Will you insult me? Do you sup- 
pose, even if her own pity should so far tempt her to degrade herself, that 
I could allow her so to contaminate her purity ?” 

“ Your terror, sir, excuses your rudeness.” 

“Rudeness, sir? the rudeness Jies in your intruding on us at such a 
moment !”’ 

* Then this, perhaps, may, in your eyes, a least excuse me in my turn.” 
And Philammon held out the cestus. ‘You are a better judge of its 
value than I. But I am commissioned to say, that it is only an earnest 
of what she will give willingly and at once, even to the half of her wealth, 
for the honour of becoming your daughter’s pupil.’’ And he laid the 
jewelled girdle on the table. 

The old man halted in hiswalk. The emeralds and pearls shone like 
the galaxy. He looked at them, and walked on again more slowly.... 
What might be their value?) What might it not be? Atleast, they would 
pay all his debts....And after hovering to and fro for another minute 
before the bait, he turned to Philammon. “If you would promise to men 
tion the thing to no one ” 

“ T will promise.” 

*“ And in case my daughter, as I have a right to expect, shall refuse—” 

“ Let her keep the jewels. Their owner has learnt, thank God, to despise 
and hate them! Let her keep the jewels—and my curse. For God do so 
to me, and more also, if I ever see her face again!” 











“THE DUKE” IN PARIS; A.D. 1814. 


His arrival in Paris was rather unexpected at the time, and unknown ; 
he had travelled post the whole way, leaving the cavalry to follow, and 
entered the city incognito, late in the afternoon ; accompanied by four 
friends, presumed to be gentlemen on his staff. Pleasure and repose after 
the fatigues of war, and an exciting campaign, appeared to be sought by 
all, and even the allied sovereigns yielded to its influence, particularly the 
Emperor Alexander, by frequently visiting the theatres. On the evening 
of the arrival of the Duke of Wellington they were all at the theatre of 
the Academie Royale de Musique. Of this the Duke got intelligence, and 
immediately sent and engaged a private box. The three sovercigns were 
seated together in the second box from the stage in the first circle, with 
their great officers of state behind them. The Emperor Francis of Austria 
in the centre ; the Emperor Alexander on his right, and the King of Prus- 
sia on his left, each in full uniform. The house was very crowded with 
company, and the performance had proceeded to the end of the second act, 
when a box on the ground tier, that had hitherto been vacant, was entered 
by five gentlemen in plain clothes, who quietly took their seats unnoticed 
by the house. The box they occupied nearly faced the stage on the ground 
tier ; more than half an hour had elapsed after their entrance when one of 
the most extraordinary scenes took place ever witnessed, which interrupted 
the performance, and fixed the whole attention of the house on the strangers 
in the private box. Two French officers in undress uniform, rose from 
their seats in the pit, and pointing to the strangers’ box, called out with 
stentorian voices, “ Voila le Duc de Vellington! Voila le Duc de Velling- 
ton!’ The backs of the entire audience were immediately turned to the 
stage, and the name was repeated from every part of the house. It was 
indeed the Duke ; but he sat impassive, and retired to the back of his box, 
without recognizing the continued calls on his name. At this moment the 
confusion increased, and a universal clapping of hands followed. The 
Allied Sovereigns leant over the box,in which they were seated to discover 
the cause Of the uproar, and the Duke finding he could no longer preserve 
his incognito, came forward, and respectfully bowed to the audience ; it was 
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the most flattering reception ever given to a man under the same circum- 
stances—a foreigner, and an enemy’s general, in the capital of a country 
he had contributed to conquer, and by an audience of Frenchmen! 

The Emperor Alexander instantly turned to one of his great officers in 
attendance, and appeared to be giving some directions, for he immediately 
quitted the box and in a minute afterwards the door of the Duke's box 
was opened, and after respectfully bowing, he delivered bis message, which 
was an invitation from the Allied Sovereigns to come up and join them. 
The Duke instantly left his box with the noble messenger, and immediate- 
ly afterwards was ushered into the presence of the two Emperors and the 
King of Prussia. On his entering, the Emperor Alexander rose to meet 
him, took him by the hand and embraced him, and finally, seated him next 
to himself ; the conversation appeared to be much animated, and the re- 

ated cheering and clapping of hands produced an impressive and thril- 
ing effect. The contrast of his simple attire, in a plain black suit, with- 
out a single order or decoration on his person, with the splendid uniforms, 
ribbons, and stars, of the sovereigns and officers by whom they were attend- 
ed, gave it all the air of a dramatic scene of the highest interest, remarka- 
ble from its having taken place in a public theatre, and in the presence of 
a crowded audience. p 

It was the Duke’s first introduction, and I believe the first time he had 
ever seen them. On my remarking to a French gentleman who sat next to 
me, my surprise at such a tribute of public applause to a foreign general 
under the circumstances which brought him to Paris, he replied, in the fol- 
lowing liberal and gentlemanly spirit :— — at 

Mais non, Monsieur? la guerre est fini, et c’est ainsi que nous sommes 
prot @ rendre justice aux autres, et c’est un temoinage redevable a sa 
giv're et ses beaux talents, parce qu’il se conduit toujours en brave homme 
et cn homme d@’honneur.” ‘ ; 

Perhaps this was the handsomest compliment ever paid to him, coming 
from a Frenchman at such a moment! We were seated in a box immedi- 
ately facing that of the Allied Sovereigns, from which we had the most 
complete view of everything tha! wa passing between them. 

I now come to the details of a remarkable event that happened shortly 
afterwards in connection with Marshal Soult, to which I have previously 
alluded, and which created much conversation in the circles of Paris. It 
is known that shortly after his arrival in that capital, he was appointed 
ambassador by the British Government, and purchased the mansion of 
Pauline, Princess Borghese, as a residence. At this time Thad professional 
engagements with the Duke for a public object, and for three months was 
in daily attendance at the ambassador’s house, which offorded me many, 
almost daily, opportunities of seeing him in private life ; and having been 
presented to the King Louis XVILL., had also the entrée at Court. These 
opportunities I did not neglect. On one of these occasions, at a public 
reception, the Duke appeared in his character of British Ambassador with 
the corps diplomatique ; they formed in the Salon des Marechaux previous 
to entering the royal presence, and each ambassador had taken his posi? 
tion prior to being ushered into the throne-room. The Austrian Ambas- 
sador headed the corps, the Duke had just taken his place, when Marshal 
Soult was announced. It was his first appearance since the abdication of 
the Emperor Napoleon. All eyes were instantly turned towards him, fol- 
lowed by a buzz of his name from the assembled company. On seeing the 

Duke of Wellington he advanced towards him, apparently with the view 
of offering his hand, but the Duke turned from him without taking the 
slightest notice of the proffered salutation. This, in the presence of the 
noblesse and military officers, was viewed as a personal affront, and became 
the subject of general remark. The Duke was annoyed that in the affair 
of Toulouse his word had not been taken, and a useless loss of life had 
been the consequence of Soult’s conduct on that occasion. How far he was 
justified under all circumstances is not the object of this narrative to in- 

uire, but it led to a correspondence which, but for the interference of the 

King. might have ended fatally to one or the other of the parties. The 
animus was not subdued, although the affair was stopped by the King’s 
imperative prohibition to Marshal Soult ; and an opportunity shortly after 
presented itself for its display in the following manner:—The Duke, during 
the short intervals of relaxation from his duties, was fond of sporting ; and 
for the indulgence of his favourite pastime was in the habit, with his frieads, 
of taking his dogs and gun to a property some fifteen miles from Paris, 
over which he had the privilege of shooting, and frequently followed the 
game beyond the boundaries of this property into an adjoining domain, 
without being conscious of the trespass he was committing. Unfortunately 
this domain belonged to Marshal Soult, and formed part of his estate, and 
who, having been informed by his keepers of the Duke’s visits, gave them 
orders to prohibit his shooting on his property for the future. Some time 
afterwards the Duke, as was his wont, went down for a day’s recreation, 
and as the game was more abundant on Soult’s estate, followed it; when 
the keepers, in obedience to their orders, advaneed.towards him, informing 
him they had orders to prevent his shooting there. 

The imperative interdiction naturally created surprise, and he demanded, 
“Who gave you those orders?’ * Marshal Soult,” was the reply. ‘“ Mar- 
shal Soult ?’’ responded the Duke. “ Why is this his property?” “ Oui, 
Monseigneur,” was the answer. The Duke lost no time in beating a retreat 
—the first to which he had been subjected—by the rankling feelings of an 
unsuccessful adversary. The whole of this story got wind, and I heard it 
frequently repeated in French society. —U. S. Magazine. 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER IN ENGLAND, AND GENERAL CASS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U, 8. 

We published yesterday, at considerable length, the speeches of two 
American statesmen—both men of high standing in their respective parties 
—which offer the strongest imaginable contrast in their tenour, their ob- 
ject, and in the circumstances under which they were made. The one was 
the address delivered by Mr. Ingersoll, the United States’ Envoy to this 
country, at a public dinner in Liverpool, to which he had been invited by 
the American Chamber of Commerce, in presence not only of the princi- 
pal merchants of that city, but of the late Prime Minister of England. 
The other was a speech pronounced on the 23d ult. in the Senate of the 
United States by General Cass, with reference to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Government and of other Powers towards Cuba, in which that eminent 
senator contrived to mix up a large variety of ingredients. To those who 
successively perused these most dissimilar and opposite harangues it may 
naturally have occurred to remark, that while the proceedings of the 
Liverpool dinner had much of the gravity, the patriotic feeling, and the 
political value of the discussions of a Senate, the debate reported to have 
taken place ou the Cuba papers in the United States’ Senate was some- 
times lowered to the standard of a tavern. We have, on the one hand. the 
accredited representative of the American people in this country employ- 
ing the most touching language of brotherly regard and filial Tespect to 
acknowledge the compliment paid to himself and to his fellow-citizens by 
their English kinsmen, Mr. Ingersoll described the two great mercantile 
cities of Liverpool and New York as arms outstretched across the Atlantic 
by two free and friendly nations, united by commerce, agreed upon the 
great principles of liberty, and prepared, perhaps, to stand some day 
shoulder to shoulder by one another in defence of their common rights. He 
related with becoming feeling a recent example, in which a British man- 

of-war had saved an American merchant-vessel from a band of ferocious 

or in the Congo River, and another in which an American mail- 
wane a performed a similar office of humanity to 16 British sailors, 
pi sg upon the ocean. He insisted upon the common duty and the 
sep interest of our union, and spoke of our language and our laws as 
his sate Pie Ne dap people.” Whenever Mr. Ingersoll shall return to 
om binant ry he will bear back his testimony that the words he uttered 
‘ie Whete “ - ee received in the same spirit, not by one party. but by 
“Hgtish people; and he may add, that it would not be possible 


at the present time to rong - 
to either House of he npn to any body of Englishmen, but especially 


, d lament, a speech at variance with these just prin- 
+ ara Shor pee alent opinions, If the policy of any party in the United 
pe it is ale prenate “4 object of censure and remonstrance in this coun- 
he Boda aha pend ra capt J seems to militate against our amicable 

3, resi a i retai i 
can statesmen and Americas ieteaien, would willingly retain for Ameri- 


These, however, are not the pee . 
as erie patna ea Sentiments of General Cass ; and, though 


bitterness which he is wont to displa 
i i » char: - 8 on qu 
proach at | the character and policy of England, we now “aliens Vith 
regret that his acrimony is rather excited than diminished by the prospect 


of the near accession of his political fp are : 
State. The occasion which coiled fo Piends to the highest oflees..tn the 


mee : rth this singular ebullition w 
tion in the United States’ Senate for the gu as & mo- 
with Great Britain and France in relat production of the correspondence 


on to Cuba: but before the hon. 


senator sat down he passed in review the vermnanern. the 

war, the late proceedings of the “ lo ede * os Sena 
and the pharisiacal spirit of British philanthrop 7 Probabl the a 
sense cf the Senate did justice on the style and temper Pe Settee pe F ye 
and, for ourselves, we shall say no more than that it omitted no tops 
which could create a false impression. and excite a bad feeling between 
two nations whose alliance and mutual regard are ¢ertainly the ian 
pledge of progress and freedom in the world. It is unfortunate for Mr. 
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pressions of those who affect to represent the opinions of his party should 
thus precede and disfigure the more regular declaration of his own policy ; 
but, until we have more conclusive evidence on the subject, we cannot be- 
lieve that the spirit evinced by General Cass is that of an Administration 
about to conduct the government of the United States. P 

On the specific subject in debate, the tone and substance of this harangue 
was consistent in nothing but its craving for the aggrandizement of the 
United States, and its morbid suspicion of. every other power. General 
Cass has “a capacious swallow for territory,” as he expresses it, and the 
only repose he is disposed to concede to the ay gen of the Union is the 
brief interval required for the digestion of its last acquisitions. But, in 
truth, as the principal ground on which the annexation party in the United 
States affect to claim at least a reversionary interest in the island of Cuba 
is their dread lest any other Power should acquire possession of it, the 
convention proposed by France and England, but rejected by the Ameri- 
can Cabinet, and disapproved by Mr. Cass, would effectually have met 
that very difficulty. By that compact each of the three Powers would 
have severally and collectivel disclaimed, now and for the future, all in- 
tention to obtain possession of Cuba. That test was conclusive as applied 
to the imaginary desi of England on the island, for they had no real 
existence ; but the rejection of such a test by the American Government 
equally proves that, if the independence and nationality of Cuba are in 
danger, it is not from any State on this side the Atlantic. While, howev- 
er, Mr. Cass expresses the most intense and unfounded jealousy of what he 
terms “ foreign intrigues,” and is prepared to reassert the Monroe doctrine 
that no European nation shall be permitted to colonize hereafter any part 
of the American continent, he contends, almost in the wordsof the French 
Provisional Government, for the duty of active sympathy with all oppres- 
sed nationalities, and calls this avowed interference in the affairs of for- 
eign countries a participation in the public law of the world. 

We know not on what a mpg of policy or of public justice the peo- 
ple of the United States claim a right to determine, even on the American 
continent, what institutions and alliances are best adapted to other States 
and races perfectly independent of their own federal territories and autho- 
rity. The experiment of republican government which has been so suc- 
sessful in the Anglo-American part of that continent may be said to have 
proved a lamentable failure in the former colonies of Spain, which still 
owe the vestiges of civilization they have retained to the viceregal admin- 
istration of their mother country. Republics and monarchies, whether 
absolute or constitutional, are good or bad, not upon any abstract or uni- 
versal principle of human nature, but according to the character and cir- 
cumstances of the people to be governed. The end of republican govern- 
ment in such a State as Mexico seems to be the extinction of all political 
power, and the dissolution of every social law. We may be of opinion that 
the authority of a permanent monarchy is preferable to an incoherent series 
of military dictatorships, and that a nation of Roman Catholics and Span- 
iards is best ruled by less democratic institutions. But it is not our busi- 
ness to give effect to such an opinion, any more than it is the business of the 
American government to prohibit their continental neighbours from adopt- 
ing any form of government they may prefer. In our judgment, since Mr. 
Cass is pleased to regard this journal “as the authoritative expositor of the 
opinions and policy of England,” the true dignity and the practical interests 
of both nations are far better served by the amicable declarations of Mr. 
Ingersoll than by the acrimonious speech of Mr Cass, It is because we respond 
cordially to the former that we leave the latter without such an answer as it 
was calculated, and perhaps intended, to provoke ; and we are confident 
that the great majority of the British public, far from accepting a challenge 
to bandy taunts with American journalists or orators, will regret that the 
Senate of the United States should have had to listen to an harangue not 
designed to control the impulses of popular ambition, but to excite them— 
not intended to strengthen the great cause of peace and freedom, but to 
let loose a spirit of national jealousy and rash aggression upon the world. 
Times, January 7. 


A NEW BATTLE-FIELD IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


Within a few hours’ sail of the coast of Italy, upon the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic Sea, lies a tract of country which, though surrounded by the 
most powerful military empires of antiquity and of modern times, has 
never been wholly conquered, and though within reach of the commerce, 
the culture, and the wealth of Greece and of Italy, has never been civili- 
zed. The ridges of the Albanian mountains have been inhabited from 
time immemorial by a fierce and independent race of highlanders, whose 
only pursuits are those of pastoral life, and whose chief passion is the use 
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resolved to enforce his rights a This may be the lan- 
guage of the fanatical party which has unfortuately obtained a temporary 
ascendancy in the Divan, but in reality the alleged rights of the Sultan on 
Montenegro have no existence at , and least of all can they now be 
suddenly and peremptorily enforced in the t condition of Turkey and 
of Europe. It is by no means improbable that the mopement af seiak tee 
tenegro is at present the centre has much wider ramifications, and we shall 
not surprised to learn that a more extensive insurrection has been 
kindled in the Turkish provinces, The Rayahs, indeed, are so devoid of 
— or the means of resistance to the oppression which crushes 
them, that they will be the victims of these disturbances, whatever may be 
their result ; but the mountain tribes, of whom a part the Christain 
faith are not to be attacked and subdued with the same impunity. 

_The political interest of these occurrences is further increased by the 
different views which may be taken of them by the European Powers. 
Will the Russian Government offer no opposition to measures taken evi- 


dently without its concurrence, and in direct hostility to a class of Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, in whom Russia has long professed an especial 








Montenegro, 


interest? Will France stand entirely aloof from events affec the 
general policy of the East, and interesting to herself from their mity 
to a region which once formed part of the French Empire ? policy 


will Austria, immediately contiguous to the scene of these be 
disposed to pursue? It is premature to offer any answer to these questi 
and we have yet much to learn as to the true nature and extent of the 
movement. But an opinion undoubtedly prevails in the East of 

that the Turkish dominions to the south of the Danube are I to be- 
come the scene of important events, and there is reason to fear the 
present Ministers of the Sultan are men whose only strength lies in their 
old Turkish violence, which, if let loose upor the Christian population of 
those provinces, might reenact scenes utterly intolerable to the present 
state of public feeling in Europe. The world has made some progress in 
the last 30 years, though the old Turkish party may have remained sta- 
tionary ; and atrocities like those perpetrated by Ibrahim Pasha in the 
~— - Ali — in Albania would not now be endured by Christendom. 
—Ibid, Jan. 11. 





MATTERS AND THINGS AT HOME. 


The new Ministers are decidedly at a premium in the political market. 
They have everywhere as yet been successful ; even in the three contested 
elections which were finished on Thursday. An astonishing unanimity 
prevails among all the constituencies ; even where Radical oppositions 
seemed disposed to make a stand, candidates, as at Oxford and ton, 
could not be procured, and the men of extreme opinions cordially gave 
way, content with a protest. Aanore triumphant re-entry into ament 
was never made by any Ministers who appealed for a ratification of their 
= intentions to the popular voice. The no-Popery ery, revived at 

alifax and Oxford, stirred no profound response ; but it is a sure indica- 
tion of the line which the new opposition intend to adopt. 

Considered in their characteristics the elections offer some notable pecu- 
lierities. Nothing is more remarkable than the trust which the Radical 
constituencies, like Southwark and Wolverhampton, repose in their mem- 
bers. Sir William Molesworth was elected in three-quarters of an hour, 
unchallenged, and without a murmur of opposition. The same happy lot 
befel Mr. Villiers ; who summed up the Ministerial programme in a strik- 
ing way, “ Free-trade, religious equality, and the people’s rights.” Nobody, 
at least on the popular side, seems to doubt the sincerity of the new Cabi- 
net ; which, considering the men, is remarkable. In the City, no pledges 
were exacted from Lord John Russell, who has regained his old position 
there. He opposes the Ballot, nevertheless; and declares that injustice is 
inherent in an income-tax. He gave some prominence to an intimation of 
his intention to protect British subjects abroad, which is cheering after the 
reign of Malmesbury. Lord John said little respecting education ; which 
hardly accords with a rumour that has reached us that a new office—a 
Ministry of Public Instruction—is to be created especially for him. In 
which case, probably, Lord Clarendon would enter the Cabinet as Foreign 
Minister. Lord Palmerston scarcely kept up his oratorical reputation at 
Tiverton ; but then he uad only just recovered ::om that attack of influenza 
which prevented his attendance at the division on the Budget. He was 
the least explicit of all the Ministers; and his praise of the late Govern- 
ment was equivocal. Undoubtedly the hero of the elections is Sir James 
Graham. Although it was “one of the wettest days” he ever saw, he 
stood up before his “ Radical constituents ;” and dealt his blows right and 
left with great heartiness and good humour. He dissected the Charter in 





of arms. Their martial habits have, indeed, secured to them a sort of in- 
dependence, even under the despotism of the Ottoman Empire. As long 
as the Venetians held the coast of the Adriatic, several free Christian com- 
munities. self-governed and self-defended, maintained close relations of 
amity with the Republic of St. Mark. It was not till a much later period 
that the interesting little States of Suli and of Parga sank under the bar- 
barity of Ali Pasha of Joannina—a name which will recall to our elder 
readers the interest with which this region was regarded about 30 years 
ago. The Powers which were afterwards to recognize and establish the 
independence of the present kingdom of Greece had, in 1815, consigned 
these small States to destruction: and, in succeeding to the dominions of 
Venice on the Dalmatian coast, Austria forsook the cause of those 
Christian communities which had been upheld for ages against the Turk. 

Somewhat more to the North, in the recesses of the mountains included 
between the Pashalic of Scutari, the Herzegowine, and the Austrian frou- 
tier at the Bocca di Cattaro, there still remains one of the most independ- 
ent and the most warlike of these mountain clans. The district of Montene- 
gro (for it is to that we refer) does not exceed 50 miles in length by 30 in 
breadth. Its mountains are darkened with pine forests. The country is 
ill-adapted for agricultural purposes, wild, and destitute of roads. The 
inhabitants are armed shepherds, living with their flocks, ready for plun- 
der, delighting in war. They are a pure Slavonian race. retaining their 
primitive manners, professing for the most part the faith of the Greek 
Church, and governed to the present day by their own patriarchal institu- 
tions. The Court of Russia has more than once testifled a strong interest 
in this singular people, and has addressed friendly communications to their 
Wladika, or chief, under the pretext of their common religion. The most 
important family of the country seems to be that of Petrovitsch, one of 
whom, Peter Petrovitsch, exercised great authority in the tribe from 1770 
to 1830, and his descendants figure in the recent occurrentes which now 
attract our attention to this subject. Attacks have frcquently been made 
on Montenegro in earlier times by the Turkish Pashes of Scutari, but in 
vain ; and since 1797, the very year in which the Republic of Venice was 
overthrown, the complete independence of the tribe has been admitted by 
the Porte. The strength of the native population may amount to about 
20,000 warriors, for every man is practised in the use of arms ; but besides 
the actual population of Montenegro, properly so called, a considerable 
number of families of the same race have gradually settled in the neigh- 
bouring Turkish provinces of Bosnia, the Herzegowine, and Scutari, who 
retain a near connexion with their kinsmen and their birthplace, and may 
possibly extend over a much wider field the hostilities which have broken 
out in Montenegro. 

We are not yet in possession of any clear and certain account of the 
origin of this contest ; but we are informed by the German papers that a 
considerable expedition against Montenegro was already in preparation by 
the Porte, when the mountaineers. becoming aware of their danger, 
pounced on the dismantled fort of Zabljak, drove out the feeble Turkish 
garrison, left 1,200 of their own men in the place, and so began the war. 
It can hardly be supposed that these highland shepherds, who have no 
artillery, and but little of the material of war, would thus have braved the 
military power of Turkey without very strong motives or apprehensions. 
Certain it is, that within a short time of this occurence, and, indeed, before 
it could be known at Constantinople, the Porte has proceeded to put in 
motion forces, both by sea and land, which seem strangely out of propor- 
tion to the enemy they are to encounter. A squadron of Turkish men-of- 
war, said to be commanded by the Capitan Pasha in person, has entered 
the Adriatic, and a blockade of the Albanian coast is established from 
Dulcigno to the Austrian frontier. Thisis, however, a singular measure, 
for the coast thus blockaded is Turkish territory. Montenegro itself is 
separated hy a small strip of land from the sea; and on the west it is 
contiguous to the Austrian territory, where, of course, the Turks can ex- 
ercise no direct control. The Austrian Government, has, however, also 
taken measures to prevent the passage of warlike stores, By land the pre- 
prations of the Porte are still more considerable. Large bodies of regular 
and irregular troops are said to be concentrated in the Herzegowine, and 
Ismail Pasha is at Mostar, prepared to march southwards upon Stolatz 
and Gatzko. The Pasha of Scutari, Omar Pasha, who passes for one of the 
best generals in the Turkish army, was to operate on the other side of the 
territory at Montenegro ; but upon his first attack he is said to have been 
severely handled by the enemy, and to have lost 600 men. All these par- 
ticulars are, however, still extremely vague, and we must wait for more 
authentic statements from the scene of action. 

But it is easy to perceive that whatever be the immediate result of this 
contest, it is calculated to raise political questions of a serious character. 
We are informed that the offer of meditation already made by the Em- 





Pierce, the President elect of the United States, that the intemperate ex- 





peror of Russia is rejected by the Porte, on the ground that the Sultan is 


his most slashing style. * * * * It is clear that the fair promises of 
Ministers have won them a great amount of support; and the “strong 
government,” so long sighed for, is acquiesced in with almost too much 
alacrity. 

The most important contest is that for the University of Oxford. By 
Carlton Club manceuvres an opponent to Mr. Gladstone was raked up at 
the last moment, and the University, against its wishes, involved in a 
contest. Mr. Dudley Perceval, the new man, is totally without repnta- 
tion ; and he ought to have no chance against the known character, abili- 
ties, and experience of Mr Gladstone. If he should be left to succeed, it 
would be to the eternal disgrace of Oxford. 

The result of the week’s electioneering leaves the Ministry in a very sub- 
stantial position. All the great popular constituencies accept the com- 
bined administration without reserve ; Oxford University seems disposed 
to reject it in a spirit of pique: South Wilts, the only county appealed 
to, has called in the aid of Grantley Berkeley, probably on account of his 
scorn of syntax, and hankering after Protection. But his chances are not 
alarming. 

As respects the Opposition, we have not the slightest indication of their 
intentions, except that the language of Mr. Edwards, at Halifax, and the 
choice of Mr. Perceval, at Oxford, look amazingly like a programme bor- 
rowed from Lord George Gordon. 

The steady and increasing national prosperity, in a financial and com- 
mercial sense, is amply attested and confirmed by the Revenue Tables of 
the last quarter. The slight decrease in the Customs and the Excise is 
only a decrease on the quarter, and not as compared with the same period 
of last year, which, considering the unprecedented circumstances of 1851, 
and the emigration of ’52, together with the effect of recent\reductions of 
duty, and the diminished importation of corn in the one case, and the high 
price of barley and the recent disturbance of the market, on the other, is 
eminently satisfactory : while in the stamps there is an inerease on the 
quarter of 187,544/. ; in the Assessed Taxes, of 233,951/. ; in the Property 
Tax, of 100,2822. ; in the Post Office, of 26,0007. ; in the Crown Lands, of 
10,0002. ; amounting on the whole to an increase in the ordinary quarter’s 
revenue of 557,759/. Everything indicates abundant and elastic resources, 
and activity of operations. In comparing the financial years 1861 and 
1852, the latter shows an excess over the former of nearly a million ster- 
ling revenue. The success of Free-trade is more than sufficiently establish- 
ed ; and the working masses it cannot be denied, are largely participating 
in its benefits. England is in a strong condition to meet any dangers and 
difficulties that the future may threaten, and the new Government may 
safely persevere in the course so vigorously struck out by Sir Robert Peel 
—the reduction of taxation and the lightening of burdens. Never was 
there a more propitious moment for a government truly national, and 
awake to its responsibilities, to deal with our crying social evils that belie 
this wealth avd darken this prosperity. Pauperism, moral and physical, 
has to be extirpated, not merely got out of the way, and fed with the 
sip and sermons of half selfish charity. While the hideous contrasts and 
anomalies around us still fester, prosperity is but a plethora, and the 
— heart of the country is diseased, while the face is flushed with a false 
colour. 

Pleasant prospects open up at Liverpool, where under the eyes of Lord 
Derby, England and America 0 orggg | ratified a holy alliance, based on 
constitutional liberty and commerce. The most generous feeling prevailed, 
Mr. Ingersoll’s eloquent description of the ties that binds us to the United 
States will live in the memory. Lord Derby himself seemed anxious to 
demonstrate how natural, essential, and necessary is the alliance of the 
two peoples. Some of the old radical fire of the “ Young Stanley,” of 
twenty years ago, seemed to warm his eloquence. We look upon this ban- 
quet as the completion of one great step towards an actual official alli- 
ance ; it has shown war with America to be impossible-—Leader, Jan 8. 


DEATH OF FRANCESCO MADIAT. 


The Church of Rome has had another victim. To the endless list of 
those whose lives she has exacted, there is now to be added one of the two 
Madiai Francesco, who has just expired in the prison of Florence, through 
the combined effects of the closeness of his confinement in the dungeon to 
which he was consigned by Popery, and the severity of the labour to which 
he was subjected. Nothing short of his death would satiate the vengeful 
spirit of the Romish Church, nor is it likely, unless some strong politicak 
pressure trom some of the European Powers be applied to the pgs | Duke, 
who is the veriest slave of the priests, that the surviving wife will ever 
cross the door of her dungeon a living woman. i 

Our readers are aware of the “ eine” for which the Mad‘ai were doomed, 
the wife to 46, and the husband to 54, months’ imprisonment and hard la- 
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bour. at crime was neither more nor less than the simple reading of 
the ite te the privacy of their own humble abode. For that offence the 
husband has paid the penalty of his life. He paid it cheerfully. He never 
mormared nor repined at his cruel doom. That Divine Power which en- 
dowed him with strength to renounce the errors of Romanism, enabled 
him, with a calmness and resignation which have never been surpassed, to 
suffer and to die for his principles. The vengeance of his priestly persecu- 
tors followed him to his dungeon, and clamoured loudly until it got his 
life ; but in the midst of all his sufferings, and in the hour of dissolution, he 
was happy—happier far than the Ducal Prince, or any of his Ministers, at 
whose instance the sentence was passed. a owt 

It may not be known to all our readers, that the Madiai were imprisoned 
in a loathsome dungeon fen months before the sentence was passed on 
them, and that during all that time, as well as in the intervening months, 
they never were permitted to see each other. To show the spirit in which 
these r pious people met the fate to which the relentless spirit of the 
Charch of Rome subjected them, we reprint the following letter, written 
by Rosa Madiai to her husband, on the 7th of June, the day before the 
sentence of 46 months’ imprisonment, in a dark and dismal dungeon, with 
‘hard labour, was passed on her, and 54 months’ imprisonment in a similar 
dungeon, with hard labour, passed on her husband :— 

“ My dear Madiai,—You know that I have always loved you, but how much 
more > I to love you now that we have béen together in the battle of the 
Great King-—-that we have been beaten, but not vanquished. I hope that, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, God our Father will have accepted our testi- 
mony, and will give us grace to drink, to the last drop, the portion of that bitter 

which is prepared for us, with returning of thanks. My good Madiai, life is 

a day, and a day of grief. Yesterday we were young, to-day we are old! 
Nev , We can say, with old Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ , 

“ Courage, my dear, since we know by the Holy Spirit that this Christ, loaded 
wi um, trodden down and calumniated, is our Saviour; and we,by His 
holy light and power, are called to defend the Holy Cross, and Christ who died 
for us, receiving His reproaches, that we may afterwards purticipate in His 

ory. Do not fear if the punishment be hard. God, who made the chains fall 

Peter, and opened the doors of his prison, will never forget us. Keep in 
004 spirits ; let us trust entirely ia God. Let me see you cheerful, as I trust, 
y the same grace, you will see me cheerful. 1 embrace you with my whole 


“Rosa Mapiat.” 

To make any observations on such a letter would only weaken its force. 
Who can read it without emotion—more especially now that he to whom 
it is addressed is no more, while she by whom it was penned is still in 
chains in the loathsome dungeon from which it was written ? 

The blood of the martyrs, we are told, is the seed of the Church. The 

er will, we doubt not, soon be furnished with a striking proof of 
this. The blood of the Madiai has been shed, under circumstances of cruel- 
ty of which a demon might well be ashamed. Not only was no crime of 
any kind—always excepting the crime of reading the Bible—proved against 
the Madiai, but they were not even charged with any act of criminality. 
|. Two more inoffensive, harmless, amiable persons were not to be found in 
the Grand Duke’s dominions. But that mattered not to the Romish Church. 
They did not belong to her, and that was enough. They might have com- 
mitted every other crime under heaven—the greatest atrocities of which 
we have any record in history,—and these would all have been forgiven 
the Church of Rome ; but to renounce the errors of Popery, and betake 
mselves to the reading of the Scriptures, were crimes too great to be 
forgiven by the Romish Church in this life, and, if she could help it, they 
would never be forgiven in the life that is to come. Not satistied with ex- 
acting the earthly life of one of the Madiai, the Church of Rome rejoices 
witiriiendish joy in the idea, groundless though it be, that her imprecations 
will follow him into the world to which she has sent him. 

But the malignant spirit of the Romish Church 4ias carried matters some- 
what too fur. She has overdone the thing. The blood of the innocent 
man whom she has deliberately murdered, will cry aloud throughout the 
whole Protestant world against the demoniacal spirit by which the Church 
is actuated. Those who have till now entertained the opinion—which we 
for a long time were anxious to entertain—that the progress of civilization 
had considerably modified the persecuting spirit of Popery, will now be 
convinced of their error. The conviction will be forced upon them, that 
their charity was at variance with the fact. They can no longer resist the 
force of evidence in support of the position that the Church of Rome is just 
as deeply imbued with the spirit of persecution as ever. 

great cause of the error which prevails so largely in this country 
with regard to Popery is, that we do not see it in its true light. The Church 
of Rome is on her good behaviour in Great Britain. She is not herself. 
She is not allowed to show herself in her true colours. Vere she is kept 
in due subjection. What she is, therefore, with us, is a very different thing 
frum what she would be, were she mistress of her own actions. Why does 
not Popery act in London as it does in Florence? Is it because the differ- 
ence in the latitude of the two places makes a difference in the character 
of the system? Assuredly not. The reason why our prisons are not full 
to repletion with persons charged with the crime of reading the Scriptures 
is simply this,—that the Church of Rome is not in the ascendant here. 
Give her the same power in London as she possesses in Florence, and we 
shall have Protestants dying in their dungeons in the metropolis, because 
they have been found with a copy of the Bible in their possession, just as 
we have seen the poor Madiai expiring, under the effects of confinement 
and hard labour, in one of the cells of Florence. 1t will be a great point 
gained when this view of the real character of Popery shall have made its 
way to the minds of those who were not prepared for its reception. In this 
way the martyrdom of Francesco Madiai will be of unspeakable service to 
Evangelical truth. 

The death of Francesco Madiai, brought about by the slow lingering 

oeoae of close confinement in an unhealthy duageon, and incessant hard 
—of all deaths the most appalling to contemplate—will create a 
feeling of intense horror throughout the civilised world. Martydom at 
the stake or on the scaffold, as in days of yore, when Popery, being in the 
ascendant in our own country, kept Smithfield in a perpetual blaze, is not 
nearly so formidable as the daily death for more than six months to which 
the poor Madiai were subjected. So that, in reality, the Church of Rome, 
instead of becoming less cruel, has of late refined in her cruelty. Yet this 
pious man never for one moment wavered in his resolution. He 

soap ak not oy _ certain death which stared him in the face. He met 
m wi e courage of a martyr, blended with the meekness of a 
confessor. The future was not only disarmed of all terrors to his mind, 
but was arrayed in the most radiant hues, This was the fruit of his faith. 
So far as nature was concerned, his position and the prospect of dissolution, 
must necessarily have been appalling. Viewed through he usual medium, 
therefore, the fate of Francesco Madiai must everywhere excite emotions of 
mingled indignation and horror. Even some of the Roman Catholics 
themselves must, .we are sure, shudder at what their Church has in this 
case done. It will inflict a heavy blow on Popery. It is a momentous 
e pregaant with meaning. It will do more, and go farther. to open 

the eyes of the public to the real character of the Romish Church in the 
second half of the nineteenth century than years of discussion on the theo- 
logy of Romanism, or of thousands of volumes written on the Protestant 
of the controversy. And never let the great fact be forgotten, that 
what Popery has just proved itself to be in Florence, it is everywhere. 
And if the fruits or manifestations of the system are not of the same kind, 
the modification is to be solely ascribed to the restraints which the civil 
institutions of the country impose upon it—Morning Advertiser, Jan, 11. 


“ Your affectionate wife, 





LITERARY AND ARTISTIC BANQUET AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On the Gth inst. a banquet in connexion with the Literary and Artistic In- 
stitutions of Birmingham, and for which considerable nn ohn om r 
some time past been made, took place in the assembly-rooms of Dee’s Ho- 
tel, in that town. The banquet oy ayy in a combined movement on the 
part of the Society of Artists, the Fine Arts Prize Fund Association, and 

Society of Arts and School of Design, together with what may be 
styled the floating literary and artistic element of the town of Birmingham 
and accordingly it attracted a good deal of local interest. Invitations were 
sent toa number of the most eminent literary men of the day, and, as one 
A, on ay md eo in hae was ee he ces a ey and promotion of 

wn, nearly a e most distingui of ists we 
: oS ly guished of our artists were re- 

Previous to the banquet, a meeting of ladies and gentlemen wa i 
the rooms of the Society of Artists for the seamen or presenting ve C. 
Dickens, on the part of a number of his admirers in Birmingham, with a 
cmene ring and salver, both articles of Birmingham manufacture, in tes- 
bee Be Sooteaing to the rab a ° “7 Nays “ of their appreciation 

iterary uirements, and of the genial philoso i 
moral teaching Salah dinvactarion his writings.” : oy Se 


The attendance on thi 
occasion, which was looked upon as preliminary to the more lapeptant 


of the evening, was highly respectable. Mr. Councillor Bris- 

as chairman of the committee for getting up the testimonial presided, 

and Mr. G, L. Bankes read an address to Mr. Dickens explanatory of the 
views of the donors in making the presentation ; and that gentleman, in 
acknowledgment, made a very appropriate reply. We may state that the 
salver formed one of the specimens of Birmingham manufacture sent to 


the Great Exhibition by Messrs. Elkington, Mason, and Co, It is manu- 
factured in silver by clectro-deposition, and embraces a series of beautiiul 
representations taken from the J/iad. ‘ 
Immediately atter the presentation the company proceeded to Dee’s Ho- 
tel, where the banquet took place. Here 200 gentlemen sat down to din- 
ner, and after the dessert had been placed on the table, a numerous party 
of ladies were admitted to the orchestra. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
H. Hawkes, the Mayor of Birmingham, and the duties of vice-president 
were discharged by Mr. P. Hollins. Among the company present were 
Lord Lyttelton, Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Mr. C. Dickens, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Sandford, Mr. W. Scholefield, M.P., Mr. Muntz, M.P., Mr. Geach, MP., 
Mr. Ward, the painter of “ Charlotte Corday,” the picture which has re- 
ceived the first prize of the exhibition at Birmingham ; Mr. J. Forster, Mr. 
J. Pye, Mr. D. Roberts, R.A., Mr. Maclise, R.A., Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A., Mr. 
C. KR. Cockerill, R.A.. Mr. Creswick, B.A., Mr. J. Hollins, A.R.A., Mr. D. 
Cox, Mr. J. Leach, Mr. Kenney Meadows, Mr, S. C. Hall, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Law, the Rev. &. Il. Gifford, the Rev. A. Vaughan, &c. Grace was 
said by the Vea. Archdeacon Si adiord, : 

The Mayor gave in succession, “the Queen,” “Prince Albert and the 
Royal Family,” and “the Army and Navy.” Mr. J. T. Lawrence gave 
“the Clergy,” which was responded to by the Ven. Archdeacon Sandford. 
Mr. Geach, M.P., gave the ‘“ Ministers of other Religious Denominations,’ 
to which the Rev. A. Vaughan replied. Mr. H. Smith then proposed “ the 
Royal Academy and the Fine Arts of Great Britain,” coupled with the 
name of Sir C. L. Eastlake. The toast was drunk with all the honours. 

Mr. Scholefield, M.P., proposed “ The Literature of England, and Mr. C, 
Dickens,” in a highly eulogistic speech. [The toast was drunk with great 
enthusiasm. ] , 

Mr. C. Dickens, who was received with’ loud and prolonged cheering, 
said he was happy, on behalf of his fellow-labourers in the great field of 
literature to which they had drunk, to thank them for the tribute they had 
paid-to it. Such an honour, rendered by acclamation in such a place, 
seemed to him to afford a two-sided illustration of the position which liter- 
ature held in these latter, and of course degenerate days. (A laugh.) To 
the great compact phalanx of the people—by whose industry, perseverance, 
and intelligence, and the result in money wealth, such places as Birming- 
ham had arisen—to these great centres of support—to that comprehensive 
experience and that beating heart—literature had turned, happily, from 
individual patrons, sometimes munificent, often sordid, always few, and 
had there found at once its highest purposes, its natural range of action, and 
its best rewards. (Cheers.) Therefore it was right also, as it seemed to 
him, not only that literature should receive honour there, but that it should 
render honour too ; remembering, that if it had indubitably done good to 
Birmingham, Birmingham had indubitably done good to it. (Cheers.) 
From the shame of the purchased dedication, from the scurrilous and dirty 
work of Grub-street, from the dependent seat on sufferance at my Lord 
Duke’s table one day, and from the sponging-house and the Marshalsea 
to-morrow,—from that venality which, by a fine moral retribution, de- 
graded the statesman even to a greater extent than the author, because 
the statesman bought, in his low belief in the universality of corruption, 
what the author yielded in his dire necessity—from all such evils the 
people had set literature free. (Cheers.) His creed, therefore, as one en- 
gaged in the exercise of that profession, was, that literature could not in 
all honourable independence be too faithful to the people in return, or be 
too ardently devoted to the cause of their advancement, happiness, and 
prosperity. (Cheers.) He had heard it sometimes said, and what was 
worse—as expressing something more cold-blooded—had seen it written, 
that literature had suffered by this change, because it had made it cheap. 
If it was suffering, he had never found it to be so; nor did he believe that 
some friends of his he might name had made that discovery either. (Hear, 
hear.) Let a good book, even in these bad times (a laugh), be made ac- 
cessible, even if it should be upon an abstruse or difficult subject, so that 
it was one of legitimate and enduring interest to mankind, and his life 
upon it, that book would be extensively bought and read, and well-con- 
sidered. (Cheers.) Why did he say this?’ He believed there were in 
Birmingham at that moment many working men infinitely better versed 
in Shakspeare and Milton than the average of fine gentlemen in the days 
of dear books, and bought and sold dedications presented at the Court of 
St. James. (Hear, hear.) He asked any one to consider for himself what 
in those times would have been the relative encouragement and dissemina- 
tion and usefulness of such works as Macaulay’s history, Layard’s researches, 
Tennyson’s poems, or the Wellington, despatches? (Cheers.) Or what 
would have been the effect of the minutest truth—if any truth could be 
called minute—discovered and recorded by Sir J. Herschell or Professor 
Faraday? (Hear, hear.) And it was so with all these things—with the 
great music of Mendelssohn, or a lecture on art—if they had the good for- 
tune and happiness to hear one—from the President of the Royal Academy. 
However small, and however contracted, the door in the first instance, 
the people were now a wider range outside ; and the sister arts, while they 
instructed them, derive wholesome advantage and improvement from their 
hearty sympathies and cordial response. (Cheers.) Was not this the case 
with his friend Mr. Ward’s magnificent picture? (Cheers.) The reception 
of that picture (‘‘ Charlotte Corday’’) in Birmingham was an example, and 
proved that it was not now the province of the art of painting to hold it- 
self in monastic seclusion—that it could not now hope to rest upon one 
single foundation for its great temple, or upon the mere classic poesy of the 
figure or the folds of the drapery—but that it must be informed and pos- 
sessed with human passion and action, and human right and wrong, and, 
being so informed, it might fearlessly put itselfupon its trial, like the crim- 
inal of old, “by God and by its country.” (Cheers.) But, to conclude 
where he began—with literature,—he would simply say that he believed no 
true man with anything to tell need have the least misgiving, either for him- 
self or his message, because that message was addressed to a large number of 
readers, always supposing that he was not afilicted with the coxcombical 
idea of writing down the popular intelligence instead of writing the pop- 
ular intelligence up to himself, if, perchance, he should be above it 
(cheers),—and provided always he delivered himself plainly of what was 
in him—no unreasonable stipulation, surely, especially as it was to be as- 
sumed that he wrote with some dim design of making himself understood. 
(A laugh.) He hoped they would again receive thanks in the name of lit- 
erature from one whose only claim to do so was that he had the distinc- 
tion of making it his profession. (Cheers.) A variety of toasts followed. 





PARISIAN SCAN. MAG. 


A seasonable story of the private apartments, which has got abroad 
none know how, has afforded some little amusement during the week. A 
lady, whose love of intrigue and busy-meddling disposition, have often led 
her into inconvenient scrapes, has of late, so it appears, after having given 
up as useless her attacks upon the Imperial heart, consented to play a 
somewhat doubtful part in a pursuit, which, however, has hitherto proved 
fruitless, but to which the good offices of the lady in question had, for a 
time, given a colouring of probable success. Now the lady who was cele- 
brated all over Europe for her grace, wit, and beauty, has of late ex- 
changed this reputation for the no less enviable one in this country of 
being the most rapid, expert, and graceful disseminator of men’s money, 
and dissipator, of their hoarded cash, who had ever existed in this world 
from the days of Cleopatra, down to those of Mdlle. Guimard of the last 
century, and the Dame aux Camelias of this. In return for good offices 
rendered during the last year, the lady of course was in expectation of the 
most magnificent New Year’s gift, which, the well-known generosity, toute 
Imperiale (as the Archbishop calls it when he begs) of the Emperor, in 
the like case was capable of procuring, and waited at home the whole 
morning of the Ist of January with a palpitating heart for the result of 
those various hints thrown out by all French ladies during the last week 
of December, and which are never lost when sown upon fruitful soil. Ma- 
dame de C—— had received a magnificent parure of diamonds. Madame 
H—— an agraffe of rubies and pearls representing an eagle feeding a dove, 
worth more than fifty thousand francs. Surely she who had done more for 
the Emperor’s benefit than either of those ladies would not be forgotten ! 
Nor was she ; for while musing thus, the Court messenger arrived with a 
present of such apparent importance that he could scarcely lift it. The 
lady opened the morocco case with avidity—it contained a splendid ne- 
cessaire of silver, richly chased and engraved with all kinds of compli- 
ments, and charming suggestions concerning the lady’s beauty, amiability, 
and excellent qualities. The lady was disappointed. She was, as usual, 
in a severe straight, which required immediate relief. A silver necessaire 
is avery good thing in its way, but will not produce, on emergency, 
enough to cancel the imprudent gambling debts, the hush-money, the 
peace-money, and other small expenses to which persons in our friend’s 
position are liable: moreover, upon her brother’s suggestion, who hap- 
pened to come in at the moment of the reception of the Imperial cadeau, 
she began to doubt whether it, after all, was real silver. A scratch with 
the yataghan, which, as officer of Spahis, the brother carried at his belt, 
soon contirmed the horrid suspicion—the silver departed, leaving a yellow 
substance beneath! The fact was plain, Ruolz and Elkington stood re- 
vealed! The lady wept in very spite, while the young officer laughed in 
greatest glee. In a moment the necessaire was repacked and sent back to 
the palace, with a note of thanks, bitter, sharp, and violent—such as ladies 
in the like position alone can write—to which an answer, cold and polite, 
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was returned a few hours after, to express the regret which the writer felt 
at his present not being accepted, as he had endeavoured to satisfy the 
lady’s well-known taste for solid worth rather than outward show, and had 
commanded Thoruire to silver over the gold necessaire he had sent her, in 
order not to attract too much attention by the costliness of the present, as 
none but himself could know the value of the services which she had ren- 
dered the donor. To describe the rage and mortification of the lady would 
be impossible ; and what renders the story more p'quant, is the pig-headed 
fury of the brother, who, knowing n »thing—brothers and husbe nds never 
do—insists on an explanation of the services rendered by his sister, or else 
upon some sort of satisfaction to be got out of some sort of adversary, he 
knows as yet neither from whom nor for what, but only jadges by the tit- 
tering and inuendoes with which his tale of domestic sorrow is greeted that 
there must be something to avenge somewhere.—Paris letter, Jan. 6. 


- 


New Cuarce acawst Mr. Kmwax.—The authorities at Dublin (says a 
London paper) have been busily engaged investigating a new charge in- 
volving suspicion of murder against Mr. Kirwan. The proce edings have 
been instituted at the desire of a Mrs. Bowyer, the wife of an artist of some 
eminence, who disappeared some years ago, after the sale of property to a 
large amount, including the sum of £2,800 in Government Stock, and in 
the disposal of which, it is alleged, Kirwan took a very active part. From 
that period to the present an annuity of £40. year has been paid to the 
widow, through Mr. Kirwan. It is further alleged that some of the prop- 
erty of Boyer, among which were several valuable paintings have been 
found by the police in Kirwan’s house.—The sentence of death has in the 
meantime been commuted : but much mystery still involves the case. We 
find in another paper that an order for the immediate transmission of this 
culprit from Kilmainham Gaol to Spike Island, previous to his perpetual 
banishment from Ireland, was received by the prison authorities, and was 
only prevented from being carried into instant effect by the intervention 
of a medical man, who certified that the state of the prisoner’s health would 
not permit his removal for the present. 





Tae Homan Har Divine.—I wish some one would write a good treatise 
—how well the writer of some articles in the Quarterly would do it !—on 
hair-dressing. How often do we see a really good face made Bed ugly 
by a total inattention to lines. Sometimes the hair is pushed into the 
cheeks, and squared at the forehead, so as to give a most extraordinary 
pinched shape to the face. Let the oval, where it exists,' be always pre- 
served ; where it does not, let the hair be so humoured that the er oe 
shall not be perceived. Nothing is more common than to see a face, whic 
is somewhat too large below, made look grossly large and coarse, by con- 
tracting the hair on the forehead and cheeks, and there bringing it to an 
abrupt check ; whereas such a face should enlarge the forehead and the 
cheek, and let the hair fall partially over, so as to shade and soften off the 
lower exuberance. A good treatise, with examples in outline of the de- 
fects, would be of some value upon a lady’s toilet, who would wish to pre- 
serve her great privilege—the supremacy of beauty. Some press the hair 
down close to the face, which is to lose the very characteristic of hair— 
ease and freedom. Let her locks, says Anacreon, lie as they like; the 
Greek gives them life and a will. Some ladies wear the hair like blinkers ; 
you always suspect they will shy if you approach them.—Blachwood. 





Dramonps IN Ausrratia.—From time to time it has been rumoured that 
diamonds had been found in the new gold regions, and more than one ad- 
venturer has brought to this country crystalline stones, which were con- 
sidered to be diamonds, but which, upon examination turned out to be 
white topazes. The question of the existence of diamonds has now, how- 
ever, been most safsfactorily solved. Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
surveyor-general of New South Wales, has just arrived in this country from 
that colony, and has brought with him a diamond of good form and of the 
finest water, weighing ? carat, found in the gold diggings at Ophir, west 
of Bathurst. Sir Thomas Mitchell has presented this specimen, and also 
one of a sapphire found in the same locslity, to the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn-street, St. James’s.— London paper. 
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The English papers, now at hand to the 12th inst., are on the whole 
satisfactory. They show, by the customary returns made up for the quar- 
ter ending on the 5th inst., that the reduction of taxes and the improvement 
of the revenue are synonymous—a fact that in estimating the condition of 
the country is worth a whole folio of elaborate arguments. They show too 
that the leading members of the new Administration have, with one excep- 
tion, been returned again to Parliament, into whose precinets, also, Mr. Card- 
well has found his way as representative for the city of Oxford, whilst the 
University is the scene of a protracted contest between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Percival. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer might well have ex- 
pected some opposition, seeing that he has been one of the chief agents in 
turning out of office the University’s well-beloved High Chancellor, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby ; and, moreover, that his well-known Trac- 
tarian principles have made him not a few enemies in the Church. As for 
his opponent, Mr. Percival, he seems to have name only as the son ofhis father, 
who was the Prime Minister of his day, and was assassinated by Bellingham 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. It is a singular fact, and illustra- 
tive of the inveterate clinging to all things olden for which the University 
is noted, that therein the election poll is kept open for twelve days, whilst 
throughout the country elsewhere one or two days are now deemed suffi- 
cient. At the commencementof the struggle, there appeared a probability 
of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat ; but on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 11th inst., 
he had headed his antagonist by 112 votes, the numbers being respective- 
ly 817, and 705.—The return of Sir George Grey for Morpeth brings again 
before the public a member of the Whig aristocratic party, and let us add, 
one of its most efficient members. The Ear] of that ilk, a man of undoubt- 
ed abilities, and no less unpopular with those who mainly had official deal- 
ings with him, is about to follow the fashion of the times, and in the char- 
acter of an author appeal to public judgment. A London publisher has an- 
nounced “The History of the Colonial Policy of the British Empire from 
1847 to 1851,” by Henry George Earl Grey. It may easily be foreseen 
how hereon the old battles will be fought over again by the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh, by Blackwood and the Examiner. We shall only say at 
present that we cannot congratulate his Lordship on the title of his forth- 
coming volume. We can understand what is meant by the explanation 
or the vindication of a policy ; but its “ history” sounds strange to the ear. 
Perhaps Earl Grey may intend to treat his subject in allegorical form, and 
after giving his countrymen a fancy sketch of his Policy, he may describe 
her as careering round the globe, and seeking a resting place for the sole 
of her foot. At least he will secure attention if he can show, whilst out of 
office, what on earth he was driving at whilst in it, a point on which Colon- 
ists were studiously kept in the dark. 

Liverpool and Manchester—that is to say, many of their most distin- 
guished and most worthy merchants—have been entertaining Mr. Ingersoll, 
the American Minister to Great Britain, with that splendour of hospitality 
which has hecome proverbial. The occasions naturally produced an out- 
pouring of kindly feeling and corresponding expressions of it, inter- 
changed between guest and hosts. We cannot conveniently find room for 
details. They can however be well imagined by those who have often 
read heretofore of such pleasant reciprocations—may they be often re- 
peated! Neither shall we quote many of the recriminations and regrets 
of the London Press, on the peculiar position assumed here by General 
Cass in the U. S. Senate. These also can be fairly enoughimagined. One 
article elsewhere alludes to the subject ; but the Times deals the orator a 
very severe blow in declining to enter upon an elaborate review of what 
he says. ‘ 
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A frightful catastrophe, by which seven lives were lost, recently occurred 
on the London and North-Western Railway, caused by the reckless con- 
duct of a conductor in charge of a train. The frequency of such accidents 
begins to create uncasiness, and all sorts of devices are imagined, whereby 
headlong speed and personal security are to be made compatible. One of 
the main difficulties in the way is the intense spirit of rivalry existing be- 
tween the Directors of different lines, a spirit that of course is shared by 
the persons in their employ. Now in what, for want of a happier phrase, 
we are accustomed to call the better classes, there is to be found a certain 
sense of moral and social responsibility, from which few of its members are 
free. To be “shown up in the Times,” or “pulled up before a Magis. | 
trate,” is rather a serious matter for those who crowd the “ respectable”’ | 
walks of life. But your fireman or engine-driver has no such timely fear 
before his eyes, when excited or goaded into desperate exertions. He | 
knows of such things, but they do not come home to him in the same way. | 
Even the severe punishments which British law decrees, and inflicts too, 








upon the negligent and wilful have not one half the terror for those who 


are liable to them, that they have for us who read of them, or for Railway | 
Managers who pique themselves on distancing all competitors. The rea- | 


sons of this are obvious ; the remedy is not so easy to find. It seems to us, | 





the other, Louis Napoleon is mistrusted.—In the internal affairs of his Em- 


pire, the only matter of interest is the prodigious price that he is paying 
to his adherents for their allegiance, in the shape of salaries, promotions, 
honours, and decorations, One might really suppose that all the wealth 
of France was in the hands of the Emperor.—To half the stories of “ re- 
jected addresses” with which the English papers abound, we must refuse 
credence. His majesty may be very desirous to be enabled to present an 
Empress to his people : but we don’t believe that he goes begging for one 
all over Europe. Never even did a Bluebeard fail to meet with Fati- 
mas.—We only note further that in a new batch of Senators, occurs the 
name of the Marquis de Larochejaquelin. This proud name has hitherto 
been the boast of France, and will long be remembered in the annals of La 
Vendée. 

Eastward of the Adriatic Sea, a small but fierce war is raging between 
the Turks and a mountain tribe of whom the world has hitherto known 
little. Some light is thrown upon their history and present fate by an in- 
teresting article to be found in a preceding column. 





General Cass’s resolution has passed the U. S. Senate—not, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood by our Colonialreaders, his resolution that re-affirms the 


however, that in Great Britain, after the occurrence of a few more colli-; Monroe Doctrine and warns all hands save his own from Cuba, but one 
sions, Parliament will step in and regulate the rate of speed, as it does | that refers the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and all its belongings, to the Com- 
now with steamers in crowded rivers ; or perhaps that the pecuniary pe- | mittee on Foreign Relations. The discussion on this point has been kept 
nalties, attaching to the Companies whose servants endanger life, will be | apart from that on the more general subject ; nor do we in the least degree 


made so heavy, that they will be compelled to adopt more precaution than 


is now customary. Of course we venture no remark on similar events in 
this country, since the general feelings on such points are widely different | 
here and at home. We shall not dwell on the subject, as we have more | 
than once recorded our deliberate opinion, that the secret sympathies of | 
the vast majority of Americans are with those who determine to win a} 
race at all hazards, however indignant the Press and the relatives of vic- 
tims may be, for a brief period, after we are startled by the announcement 
of “another” explosion, or collapse, or collision. Instance the very re- 
cent trial! that took place in this city, of the Captain of the Reindeer, 
North River steamer, of which vessel and of the Henry Clay so much was 
heard, a few months since. The Jury could not agree on their verdict. 
Who cares? Fifty other topics engross us for the moment; nor do we be- 
lieve that the Jury would have agreed, if the case had been argued within 
a week of the disaster taking place. 





Mr. Heald, the notorious husband of a notorious wife, has not been 





drowned in the Tagus, as reported ; so that he and Lola Montes come in 
for two paragraphs in place of one.— Another more serious matter for talk is 
the criminal case of Mr. Kirwan, the Irish artist, of which something is re- | 
corded elsewhere.—Much speculation was rife lately concerning impor'ta- 
tions of corn made from the Continent into England, in the face of a losing 
market ; and some persons even attributed them to political motives, and 
almost traced them to the arch schemer, Louis Napoleon. They had how- 
ever no such illustrious authorship ; but are found to have been the trad- 
ing operations of a foreign merchant on the London Corn Exchange, who 
has been arrested and charged with forgery in working out his plans. 
Thus another small bubble has burst. 





That a poor and humble person has breathed his last in a Florentine 
dungeon, we look upon as the most important item in the news from Con- 
tinental Europe ; and without repeating what is so ably said above by the 
London Morning Advertiser, we entreat the reader to turn back to the 
melancholy story there told. He will in it be reminded that the case of 
the Madiai has aroused the sympathies of universal Christendom, and he 
will there find that one of the victims of priestly and political cruelty Kas 
passed away from his earthly trials. With hesitation and horror, we add 
that a charge has been publicly made against the Tuscan government of 
administering slow poison to the deceased, who believed himself that such 
was the case. The charge will of course be indignantly scouted by the 
organs of the Roman Catholic Church, and the secret will in all human pro- 
bability be preserved to the end of Time. Nevertheless, we repeat that 
this event is an important one, in as much as it will produce a feeling of 
exasperation in the minds of many Italians, who look upon the terrific 
power of the priesthood as the main cause of the civil thraldom in which 
they are held. It may also in England stimulate that Protestant jealousy, 
which has latterly been awakened by the attempts of Roman Catho- 
lic'sm to carry matters there with a high head and bold hand, and to the 
renewed demonstration of which it is not improbable that our present Min- 
istry may give rise, by some legislative enactment or official deed.—Even 
here, remote as we are from the scene of action, although not beyond its 
influence as has been shown by public meetings on the subject, this death 
of one of the Madiai will not fail to create some sensation. At the very 
least, it must cause much serious reflection on the great severities practised 
under Papal influence, upon those who think fit to exercise the reason with 
which God and Nature have endowed them. The perversion of Dr. Ives 
may have caused much rejoicing at Rome, but unless we much mistake, 
the dismissal of this hapless prisoner will bring about more of trouble than 
of joy. 





From Paris we learn that the tardy recognition of Napoleon IIT by the 
three great powers has been well-nigh effected ; that is to say, that the 
Russian Minister has made his bow at the Tuileries, whilst the credentials 
of those of Austria and Prussia were in possession of their respective rep- 
resentatives. All the small artillery of courtly and diplomatic etiquette 
has been played off on this occasion ; and the French Empcror revenged 
himself for the Sovereigns’ delay in acknowledging him, by himself de- 
ferring for a brief space his reception of their Ambassadors. This is all a 
small matter ; nor can we attach vast importance to the recorded fact that 
the Czar Nicholas addresses the parvenu as “ my friend,” and refuses in 
monarchical language to call him “ my brother.” At the same time, ! ouis 
Napoleon is just one of those men, of whom little or nothing can safely be 
pred'cted. Who knows but that on receiving notice of this marked want 
of cordiality, he may have registered a vow to imitate his Uncle and try 
the fortunes of war in a Russian campaign? The madness of such a scheme 
would go for nothing, in a mind so disposed to monomania. Indications, 
however, still point to the fond hope of avenging Waterloo as the secret 
and fixed purpose ; for we notice that his Imperial Majesty is engaged upon, 
and indeed is said to have completed a gigantic scheme of commercial in- 
tercourse with North and South America, by steamers capable of carrying 
guns and of embarking 2000 men in each. Now as the French have not 
been very enterprising or very successful in their Oceanic operations of 
this kind, one might look with suspicion upon a project that would call 
into existence about forty new war-steamers, But the real design is trans- 
parent, when (all too early) one finds the port of Cherbourg selected as 
the starting place. Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, and Havre in vain set 
up their commercial claims. The grand naval arsenal of France, bristling 
with fortifications and often said to be frowning defiance at England, is the 
favoured spot, and the merchants may digest their mortification as best 
they can.—Again, as though holding all sorts of cards in his hands, and | 
ready to play any that might serve the temporary purpose, this very 
peaceful gentleman has caused the issue of a pamphlet in Paris, wherein the 
propriety and feasibility of re-establishing the old Rhine and Alpine fron- 
tier of France are set forth in glowing colours. The denial of the govern- 
ment organs that this has been done with its connivance, it is scarcely 





worth while to mention. It is undeniable that from one end of Europe to 


regret that it has thus ended. We do not indeed see how the Senate could 
well have done otherwise that refer it. The result of the reference may 
be left to the future, especially since the President has refused the produc- 
tion of certain papers connected with Mr. Squier’s proceedings in Nicara- 
gua, on the ground that negotiations are still pending. Of the exact 
nature of these we are not informed ; but presume that if the British Min- 
ister at Washington be a party to them, he will wait and see whe- 
ther the Senate of the United States determine to abrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which does not seem unlikely to happen.— 
We should have had some remark to make on Mr. Mason’s vapouring de- 
claration, that, whether comprised in the Treaty or not, the Bay Islands’ 
Colony “ must be discontinued.”’ This phrase would imply that the Gulf 
of Mexico is already an American Lake, which it is not exactly ; and we 
were glad to see that he immediately qualified it by an expressed reli- 
ance on Great Britain’s sense of justice—One word only about General 
Cass’s more general and grandiloquent declarations, regarding the fate of 
which in the Senate we really don’t care a straw. If the General truly 
desire to plant thorns in the side of the country against which he so often 


| thunders, he would endeavour by all means to extend her Colonies, and 


thus weaken her effective force. Every station occupied, every fort erect- 
ed,is a source of patronage to the British Government, and swells the 
pompous catalogue of British dependencies ; but as for anything that is added 
to the wealth or power of the mother country, by “ keys,”’ and “ posts,” and 
* gates,” and all those bugbears that haunt the General’s imagination, we 
confess that we cannot perceive it. On the contrary, we see certain expense, 
doubtful commercial advantage, probable sources of political annoyance. 
and, in the event of war, a multiplicity of difficult duties. Great Britain 
has quite as many colonies now as are worth her care or custody. 

Regarding the Canadian Reciprocity, Bill, a Committee of the House of 
Representatives has been for some time on the point of reporting one ; and 
a Treaty also is said to be forthcoming. We must, however, recommend 
a deep draught of patience to those who are most interested. 





The Cunard steamer, 4rabia, Capt. Judkins, could not cross the Bar 
-on Wednesday, owing to the unusually low state of the tide thereon. She 
returned therefore to her wharf, and sailed on Thursday morning for Li- 
verpool. We should not have mentioned this little fact, but that a special 
degree of interest seems all at once to have centred upon this vessel, and 
her competitors in the Collins’ line—It may perhaps be remembered that 
we, last week, endeavoured to account for the moderate degree of specd 
exhibited by the .4rabia on her passage hither, particularly mentioning 
her inordinate burden of freight. Now it is worth notice, that several of 
our esteemed contemporaries of this city, having had their chuckle over 
what they called the Baltic’s triumph and over the“ final settlement of 
all rivalry,” established thereby, came out on Saturday, simultaneously, 
with a very unexpected paragraph. The Pacific was to sail on that day ; 
and word was accordingly passed round by our painstaking and calcula- 
ting brethren, thata rapid voyage could not be expected from her, because 
she drew twenty-two feet of water! What could have induced this terrible 
loading down, we wondered ; but bent upon enlightening our curiosity we 
made some enquiry, and found that the proper estimate of all her cargo 
was 277 tons, or, with a liberal allowance for a few packages of India rub- 
ber shoes, it might reach 300. Just compare this with the 1000 tons 
brought by the Arabia, which vessel, though much smaller than the Pacific, 
drew 224 feet of water when she sailed. By the way, it should not be for- 
gotten that the Pacific’s enormous cargo is further reported as “the 
heaviest that she ever carried.” 





In proportion to the commercial enterprise of New York, and to the 
love of show and splendour with which its weaithy citizens are sometimes 
charged, it is delightful to find its Charity keeping pace. Madeira has 
been desolated by the blighting of its vines ; and the inhabitants are starv- 
ing. Forthwith there is a public meeting, got up by well-known and spi- 
rited individuals; the collecting-book goes round ; and we doubt not that 
a noble result will ensue. But to bring about this result, we must all do 
our parts. 





Some of the English papers have published, and the American papers 
have copied, accounts of a meeting of American ladies at Milan in Lom- 
bardy, and a series of Resolutions passed by them in consequence of the 
late well-meant but very comic anti-slavery meeting at Sutherland House. 
We do not, however, imitate our contemporaries, for we incline to think 
that they have been “sold.’” The historical names of the Lady President 
and the Lady Secretary—Catherine Howard and Jane Grey—add to our 
conviction that the whole is a hoax. 





The disorganization of Mexico “ beggars all description.” Prestdent 
Arista has resigned his functions; Santa Anna is by some looked for as 
matter of course ; and what is to happen next, nobody knows. 





His Excellency Sir J. G. Le Marchant opened the session of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature of Nova Scotia on the 20th inst. The Fisheries and 
Railways were the prominent items of interest alluded-to in the opening 
speech ; but there was nothing sufficiently explicit said thereon, to war- 
ran‘ us in copying the document. 


The apprehensions of a new Florida War have subsided for the present, 
although the Indians are still reported to be desirous of shirking their en- 
gagements. Ifthe Government be provoked into another campaign, it 
will probably end in the extirpation of the race. 





Mr. Thackeray delivers a Lecture on Monday evening at the Church of 
the Messiah. His subject is “ Humour and Charity;’’ and a capital subject 
it is, for there are few men more practically familiar with one and the oth- 
er. The object on this occasion is a benevolent one. The proceeds are 
intended for a society established for the worthy purpose of administering | 
relief through the means of employment. 


THE BURNS’ CLUB AND FESTIVAL. 

The countrymen and the admirers of Robert Burns, resident in this city 
celebrated on Tuesday evening last the anniversary of his birth, by a 
joyous muster at the social Board. The Astor House was the scene, and 
both published and unpublished reports testify to the enthusiasm, good 
fellowship, and merriment, that were abundantly displayed on the occa- 
sion. We much regret that we cannot add our personal testimony to that 
effect, having been at the last moment unexpectedly kept away, and thus 
deprived of the opportunity of thanking the Club, viva voce, for the com- 
pliment of honorary membership. We append a brief record of the interest- 
ing proceedings, mainly gathered from the columns of sundry of our 
contemporaries. The deserved tribute to the excellent arrangements and 
good fare of mine hosts of the Astor House is omitted, as is also the de 
scription of the decorations, and ornamental and appropriate confectionary, 
seeing that both have often figured on our page. Mr. Charles Gould, the 
President, was in the Chair. He was assisted in his duties by the two 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs J. Cunningham and V. Clirchugh, and the two 
Secretaries, Messrs G. Farquhar and C. Heiser. 

A piano forte was placed in the centre of the room for thé parpose of 
accompaniment to a glee club, consisting of the members of the Burns 
Club, who added greatly to the enjoyment of the evening by their vocal 
powers. Dodworth’s Band was also in requisition, and played several of 
the sweetest airs of the glorious old bard. Immediately after the cloth was 


removed, it struck up “ Loudon’s Bonnie Woods and Braes.”"—The Presi- 
dent then gave the first toast, as follows : 

The Day we Celebrate—It is enough that we know it as the birthday of Barns. 
Band—* Kail brose of auld Scotland.” 

The President, in rising to propose the second toast, said :—This 
evening shows that genius has its hour and time, and that we are met to 
celebrate 





“ One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


In Great Britain and Ireland—in America, North and South—in almost 
every part of the world, the name of Robert Burns is held in remembrance 
this evening. (Applause.) He was not blessed with learning, or much of 
this world’s goods ; but on him was thrown the mantle of genius, and in 
him dwelt the fullness and inspiration of poetic power. They were called 
upon to comfort themselves, so that “ clither hearts this night there 
may not be in all Christendom.” The President then gave the toast as 
follows : " 

The Genius of Burns—Like the laverock of his own heather braes, who “ sing- 
ing, still soars, and soaring ever sings” through the wide emp n, it rests onl 
at the portals of Heaven, whence song-bird and poet-gift alike claim birth. 
Air—* Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon.” 

Mr. Clirehugh than sang, with much ability, “Of all the Airts the Wind 
can Blaw.’”’—The President then gave the third toast, as follows :— 

The Land o’ Cakes—Dear to the philanthropist, the poteint, and the poet of 
every land—the remembrance of what Scotchmen have been, will, “ to the last 
syllable of recorded time,” make their children Scotchmen still. ' 

Song by Mr. Eadie—“ Auld Scotland I Love Thee.”—The President 
then gave the fourth toast, remarking, that next to their own land it was 
the land they loved best : 

The Land we Live in—Beneath the broad folds of its starry banner the citi- 
zens of all climes may build their ark of safety. Airs—‘ Hail Columbia,” and 
“ Yankee Doodle.” 

Mr. Gray sung “The Union for Ever.”"—The President in giving the 
last of the regular toasts said, that in preparing it they had been sorely 
puzzled—human language seemed to have been exhausted in praise of 
woman. But they resolved the difficulty ge the maxim of Hoyle 
—* When you are in doubt play trumps.” They had recourse, therefore, 
to Burns himself. 

The Lasses— 

‘“ Fill high your glass with generous juice 
As generous as your mind, 
And pledge me in the generous toast 
The whole of woman kind.” 

Band—*“ Green Grow the Rushes 0.” Glee—‘‘ Here’s a Health to all Good 
Lassea.”. : 

The President then called for a song that was never sung before, when 
the following, by Mr. James Linen, was sung with much spirit :— 

Take back the ring, dear Jamie, 
The ring you ga ‘ed to me, 

And a’ the vows you made yestreen 
Beneath the birken tree ; 

But gie me back my heart again 
It’s all I hae to gie ; 

Gin Pa no wait a fitting time, 
“ Ye canna marry me. 


I promised to my daddie 
Afore he slipped awa, 

I ne’er wad leave my mammie 
What e’er sud her vcsa ; 

T'll faithful keep my promise, 
For a that you can gie ; 

So, Jamie, if you winna wait, 
“Ye canna marry me.” 


I canna leave my mammie 
She’s been sae kind to me, 
Sin e’er I was a bairnee— 
A wee thing on her knee ; 
Nae mair she'll caim my gowden hair 
Nor busk me snood and braw, 
She’s auld and frail, her e’en are dim, 
And sune will close on a’. 


I munna leave my mammie, 
Her journey is nae lang, 
Her heid is bending to the mools 
Where it mun shortly gang ; 
Were | an heiress 0’ a crown 
I'd a’ its honors tine, 
To watch her steps in helpless age 
As she in youth welebek mine. 

The first Vice-President, Mr. Cunningham, made a brief and eloquent 
speech, speaking warmly of the manly character of Burns, and concluding 
with the following sentiment : 

The Manhood of Burns—the influence of his manly character, together with 
the fruits of his genius, imperishable even upon earth, cofistitute another illus- 
tration of the great truth, that evil alone can finally die, while all that is good, 
and true, and beautiful, is immortal, and hath everlasting life. 

This speech and toast were received with ‘great applause. 


Mr. Clirehugh, second Vice-President, being called upon, spoke in glow- 
ing eulogy of Sir Walter Scott, the greatest son of Scotland. Mr. C. gave : 
The Genius of Sir Walter Scott. 


The President then read sentiments by Telegraph, from Boston and New 
Haven, and also several letters of soclenn from absent members and in- 
vited guests. Some sent therewith a toast or sentiment. Mr. Clarke, of 
the Knickerbocker, ‘sent— 

Tannehill, the sweet poet of Scotland, whose love of nature and power of des- 
cribing her various phases, in melodious verse, were only second to that of his 
immortal compeer Robert Burns. 

Mr. Young, of the .d/bion sent the following wish, borrowed from the 
Poet’s own letter to the Supervisor of Excise at Dumfries :— 

That no scheme to betray a friend or mislead a stranger—to seduce a young 
girl or rob a hen-roost—to subvert liberty or bribe an exciseman—to overthrow 
the credit of orthodoxy or the authority of old songs—may prosper. 

Mr. Horace Greeley of the Tribune spoke in reference to the Telegraphic 
communication from Boston.—One of the ex-Presidents, Mr. Maxwell. 
toasted the President in these words. 

Our President—If we hae nae goold, we hae naething that siller is guid for. 

Mr. Gould then called up another ex-President, Mr. James Linen, who, 
giving simply the name of Burns as his toast, made a few eloquent re- 
marks in commemoration of his genius and his character.—He deprecated 
the censures which have followed him beyond the grave, and claimed for 
him the merits of patriotism, and a devotion to the best interests of his 
countrymen, . 
The band having played “ All the blue bonnets are over the border,’ 
the President called for “ The gathering of the clans” by Mr. Eadie, which 
he sang with great good taste and effect, and to the most cordial accept- . 





ance of the company.—Mr. Notman, after an eloquent eulogium on Burns 
and his principles, gave— 

The Brotherhod of Nations, heralded by Burns; may it: consummation be 
speedy and complete. 
The Press being toasted, a few remarks were made by Mr. Otis, who co i- 
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cluded by proposing the health of the Scottish poet, Mr. Linen, the author 
of “ 4d of the Season,” who fitly responded. The healths of the Pre- 
sident of the United States and the Queen of England were given, and ap- 
propriately received “ with all the honours.” 


— 2s --—_— 
Tue Raxcoox War.—The term war is scarcely applicable, where fight- 
ing—there is none ; but subjoined -is a summary of the latest accounts. 
We cannot make room for the voluminous despatches that have recently 


come to hand. 

A letter from Bombay, dated December 3, says—Our latest accounts 
from Burmah extend to the 18th of November. Everything remained 
statu quo. The General-in-chief was still at Rangoon, and Sir John 
Cheape was commanding at Prome, lyiug on his oars, and forbidden to 
move a step. There was no other sign of life in the campaign than the 
constant arrival at Rangoon of fresh troops from India, and the despatch 
of reinforcements thence to Prome, where there was no enemy to encoun- 
ter. Nearly six weeks after the occupation of Prome, and four after the 
Burmese General had surrendered himself to us, and reported that the 
Burmese army near that town consisted of a rabble of 4000 or 5000 men, 
who were only waiting for the excuse of a few shot from our guns to de- 
camp, everything continued in the same state of lethargic abeyance. About 
1100 men, with two heavy guns, had been despatched on board the Ben- 
tinck, Nerbudda, Damoody, 2nd Mahanuddy, to occupy Pegu. One of 
these steamers had been sent previously to reconnoitre, and had returned 
with four war boats without finding it necessary to fire a shot. 

A spirited affair has taken place near Henzada, a large town situated 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, near the apex of its delta. A Burmese 
force (said to be 3,000 strong) encamped against it, and threatened to 
attack and burn it, The inhabitants applied for protection to one of the 
detachments proceeding up the river from Rangoon to Prome. The officer 
applied to (Capt. Becher) had under his command his company of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, which he immediately landed on his own respon- 
sibility, and marched towards the spot where the Burmese were encamped. 
The moment, however, that the enemy caught sight of the red coats they 
fled, with the men of the 40th after them. The ground was, however, most 
difficult, the Burmese taking a course through high fields of dhan, and at 
last reaching the jungles, into which Captain Becher very wisely forbore 
to follow them. He, however, bivouacked his men in the vicinity of the 
town, and had the satisfaction of learning next morning that the Burmese 


had decamped. 
Extensive rations are being made for a combined advance by land 
and water. I mentioned in my last that 250 elephants had been despatch- 


ed from Calcutta to Prome vid the Aeng Pass, furnished with guns and 
stores of three batteries, and it is now reported that a second detachment 
of elephants is being collected at Moulmein for similar purposes. The 
flotilla of native river boats is being ey augmented, and three addi- 
tional river steamers had been ordered from the Hooghly to the livawad- 
dy. It is not expected that the King of Ava will make any bona fide 
overtures for peace until our forces are at least as near to his capital as they 
were at the conclusion of the last war. 





New Ministertat Apporntments.—The Duke of Wellington, Master of 
the Horse ; the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Steward ; Sir Thomas Reddington, 
Joint Secretary of the Board of Controul ; Mr. Deas, Solicitor-general for 
Scotland ; the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord Chamberlain ; the Earl of 
Bessborough, Master of the Buckhounds. In Ireland, the important post 
of Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, which rumour had assigned to 
Mr. Anthony O'Flaherty, M.P., Sir Thomas Redington, the late possessor, 
Mr. John Pennefather, and heaven only knows how many more besides, 
has been unexpectedly given away in a pag opposite quarter. The 
fortunate recipient of Ministerial favour is the Hon. Charles Clements, son 
of the Earl of Leitrim, and representative for that county up to the last 
general election, when he was defeated by Dr. Brady, the present member, 
who was returned through the interest of the Tenant League. Mr. Clements 
is a politician ofthe Whig school. 1i is stated that the following appoint- 
ments in the new Vice-regal Household have been made by the Ear! of St. 
Germans :—The Hon. Major Ponsonby, Private Secretary ; George L’Es- 
trange, Esq., Chamberlain ; Major Bagot, Comptroller of the Household. 





Army. 


Wanr-Orrice, JAN. 7—Ist Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Peareth to be Capt, b-p, v 
Carew, who ret; Cor Hancocke to be Lt, b-p, v Peareth ; Ens Wadman, from 
39th Ft, to be Cor, b-p, v Hancocke. 12th Lt Dregs; Lt Derant to be Capt, b-p, 
v Fox, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt Villiers, from 8ist Ft, to be Lt, v Bristowe, 
who ex. 3d Ft; Assist-Surg Stewart, from 4ist Ft, to be Sure, v Pratt, removed 
to Mth Ft. Mth Ft: Surg Batt, from 3d Ft, to be Surg, v Wallace, M.D., who 
ret upon h-p. 30th Ft; Lt Dickson to be Capt, b-p, v Edwardes, who ret; Ens 
Falkner to be Lt, b-p, v Dickson. 36th Ft; Lt Rotton to be Capt, b-p, v Butler, 
who ret. 4ist Ft; Act Assist-Sur¢ Lamont, M D, to be Assist-Sur, v Stewart, 

ro in the 3d Ft. 48th Ft; Capt Lys to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Ward, dec: 

ut Mancor to be Cant, w-p, v Lys; Ens Bedingfield to be Lt, w-p,v Mancor. 50th 
Ft; Ens Antrobus, from 84th Ft, to be Ens, v Foster, pro from *th Ft. 55th Ft; 
Assist-Sure Blake, MD, from Staff, to be Surg, v McGregor, who resigns. 60th 
Ft; Capt Poys, from h-p unat, to be Capt, (repaying the difference), v Donglas 
Jones, who ex ; First Lt Fraser to be Capt, b-p, v Poys, who ret; Sec Lt Robert- 
son to be Li, b-p, v Fraser. 80th Ft; Capt Montgomery to be Maj, w-p. vSavers, 
deo; Lt Welsh to be Capt, w-p, v Montgonmery; Ens Foster, from 50th Ft, to 
be Lt, b-p, Welsh. Sist Ft; Lt Bristowe, from Ist Ft, to be Lt, v Villiers, who 
ex. Ist WI Reet; Capt Tidy, from h-p unat, to be Capt, v Meehan, who ex ; 
Lt Searle to be Capt, b-p, v Tidy, who ret. RIC Rifle Regt; Lt Kingsmill to be 
Capt, w-p, v Brvt Maj Atkin, who ret upon f-p; Ens Brittain to be Lt, w-p, vice 
Kingsmill. 

Hospital Staff--Act Assist-Surg Birnie to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Blake 
pro in the 55th Ft. 


Brevet—Capt Powys, of 60th Ft, to be Major in the Army; Brvt Maj Powys, 
of 60th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 


The following moves of infantry will take place immediately :—lst Foot Ist 
Battalion, from Portsmouth to Newport (8.W.), to relieve the 4*th Regiment, to 
embark for Corfu. The 19th from Winchester, will replace the Ist at Portsmouth. 
The S&th Connaught Rangers from Parkhurst will move to Portsmouth, in place 
of the 85th Light Infantry, to embark for the Mauritius. The depéts of the 41st 
and 5th, will succeed the 8&th at Parkhurst. 

Tae Miuiria.—Tvesday’s Gazette contains an Order in Council, commanding 
that all Deputy-Lieutenants, Colonels, and commanding officers of corps of mili- 
tia shall immediately proceed to raise and enrol in their respective counties vo- 
lunteers to serve for the term of five years, according to the provisions of the act 
passed last session for consolidating and amending the law relating to the mili- 


tia in England. eiieiaaniin 
Navy. 


New Arorice Expeprrions.—It is the impression in naval circles, as letters 
have been received by officers who formerly served in the Arctic expeditions re- 
questing them to state to the Admiralty if they were willing to serve again, that 
one, if not two, expeditionswill be sent to the Arctic regions in the present year, 
and both well appointed with steam and sailing vessels. One of the expeditions 
will be sent to Smith’s and John’s Sounds, to follow up the discoveries made by 
Commander Inglefield last year in his remarkable voyage of four months in the 
Isabel, auxiliary screw steam-vessel. It is also expected that that enterprising 
officer, having accomplished so much at his own expense, will be promoted to 
the rank of captain, and be appointed to the command of the new expedition ; 
and that an efficient steamer will be made ready to proceed with the expedition 
for further exploration in the open sea he discovered during his last voyage. 
The other expedition will proceed to Behring’s Strait, with the object of aiding 
Capt. Collinson’s expedition, as all eyes are now turned in that direction, in the 

tation that some intelligence will be learned of Sir John Franklin from 
Capt. Collinson’s party ; and the Raiilesnuke at Sheerness, is fitting to proceed 
as a store ship, under Commander Trollope, to Behring’s Strait. 

Tue Roya Navy.—The present naval force of Great Britainwonsists of 545 
ships-of-war (either in commission or in ordinary), carrying from 2 to 120 guns 
each. Of this number 180 are armed steamers, from 100 to #00-horse power en- 
gines, constructed on the most approved principles, for active sea-service (be- 
sides revenue cutters and smaller vessels). This immense fleet, the largest of 
any maritime Power, employs in time of peace 140,000 able-bodied seamen, 
2,000 boys, and 15,000 Royal Marines, divided into four divisions (102 com- 
panies), viz.;—First division, head-quarters, Chatham, 25 companies ; second 
division, Portsmouth, 27 companies ; third division, Plymouth, 25 companies ; 
and fourth division, Woolwich, 25 companies ; and 10 companies of Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery, head-qnarters, Portsmouth. Besides, there are 7 brigades of Dock- 

ard Volunteers, well-trained to gunnery, viz., Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, 

heerness, l’ortsmouth, Devonport, and Pembroke, and 3 other battalions, Coast 


Guard, &c. fede 
| Obituary. 


Sim Crantes Wacer Warson, Bart.—The death of this respected Baronet 
occurred very suddenly, on the 30th ult. While out with the Suffolk foxhounds 
on that morning, he fell from his horse in a fit, and immediately expired. Sir 
Charles had nearly completed his fifty-third year. He was the only son and heir 
of the late Sir Charles Watson, on whom, when only in his ninth year, a Baron- 
etcy was conferred, in requital for the eminent services of his deceased father, 
Rear-Admiral Watson, who signalised himself on several occasions, and died, in 
17957, in the chief comm ind of the naval forces in the East Indies. The Admiral’s 
m t er was hall-sister t> another distinguished seaman, Sir Ch»les Wager. The 
gen leman whose sudden death we record, descended, throug 








h his mother Ju- | 


liana, daughter of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart., from the old Yorkshire family of 
pt a ee through his grandmother from the equally ancient house of Buller. 
The eased Baronet resided at West Wratting Park, Cambridgeshire, and 
served the office of High Sheriff of that county a short time since. 


Sir JoxnatHan Warnen Water, Bart.—Sir Wathen Waller was only son of 
Joshua Paivys, Esq., and was originally brought up to the medical profession. 
Becoming, however, heir to his grandmother, Anne Waller, as well as to his 
grand-uncle, James Waller, he adopted, by sign manual, in 1814, the surname 
and arms of Waller, and was, not long after, created a Baronet. Subsequently 
he held the appointment of Groom of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty, King 
William I'V., and was made a Knight Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order. The 
Wallers, from whom Sir Wathen descended, were a branch of the ancient family 
seated at Groombridge, county Kent, from which also derived the famous Par- 
liamentary commander, Sir Hardress Waller, and the celebrated poet, Edmund 
Waller. One of the ancestors, Richard Waller, was at Agincourt, and, in honour 
of having captured the Duke of Orleans in the battle, obtained from Henry V. 
the addition to his crest of a shield of the arms of the Duke, pendent from the 
sinister side of a walnut tree. The French Prince, having been brought to Eng- 
land, resided with his captor at Groombridge. 

Sir Wathen Waller was born 6th October, 1769. He married, first Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Thomas Slack, Esq., of Braywick Lodge, Berks ; and, second- 
ly, Charlotte-Sophia, Baroness Howe in her own right, widow of the Hon. Penn- 
Asheton Curzon, and eldest daughter of the renowned Admiral Richard, Earl 
Howe. By the latter (who was mother, by her first husband, of the present 
Earl Howe, aud who died 3rd December, 1535) he had no child, but by the for- 
mer he leaves two sons and two daughters, all of whom are married. The elder 
son, now Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, second Baronet, is Secretary of Legation 
at Brussels.—Sir Wathen died on the Ist inst., at his house, New Cavendish- 
street, Portland-place. For many years he resided at Pope’s Villa, Twickenham. 


Lievt.-GeneraL Burrety.—This gallant and distinguished officer entered the 
service as ensign Feb. 4, 1797. He served at the capture of Guadaloupe, 1810, 
and the campaign of 1814, in Upper Canada. He also served in China, and com- 
manded the forces, when lieutenant-coloneél of the 18th, at the capture of Chu- 
san, and a brigade at the attack on Canton. By his demise the colonelcy of the 
39th Regiment (which General Burrell had only held since last February) is 
placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. J. 8. Dalton, the originator and editor of the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine, has 
died of bronchitis, at the early age of 36.—At Brighton, Captain R. Kirwan, late 
of the 7th Royal Fusiliers.—Lt. Coventry, R.N.—At Melbourne, the Hon. A. 
Mackenzie, Colonial Treasurer of Victoria, Australia —Capt. R. B. Brown, late 
53d Regt., aged 45—At Belfast, Sir Arthur Henry Dillon, Bart., Lieutenant 46th 
Regt., aged 25.—Lieut. Michael Fitton, R. N., one of the Lieutenants of Green- 
wich Hospital—Suddenly, of apoplexy, atthe Army and Navy Club, Lieut. Wm. 
James, R. N., of Newton-house, in Cornwall,—Aubrey Frederick James Beau- 
clerk, Esq., formerly a — in the 7th Royal Fusiliers, and youngest son of 
the late Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Frederick Beauclerk, of Winchfield, Hants. 
—At Gosport, in the 78th year of his age, universally beloved and respected, 
Major-General Peter Brown, formerly of the 23d Royal Welch Fusiliers, and re- 
cently Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea.—At Querin, near 
Kilrush, W. Borough, Esq., retired commander, R. N. 


PAMuste. 
Mapame ALsoni.—For years past, when Adelaide Kemble, Jenny Lind, Cru- 
velli, and others of great fame appeared on the London and Paris boards as Nor- 





ma, Grisi, the wonderful and renowned Grisi, invariably made but this one re-" 


mark—* Non v’e che una Norma, e quella Norma son io.” (There is but one 
Norma, and that Norma am |.) Alboni had not then appeared as Norma. On 
Thursday evening she made her debut in that character, and at once , despite of 
some transpositions which a few of our contemporaries are disposed to cavil at, 
placed herself in the front rank, by the very side of Grisi herself, as a represen- 
tative of the Druid Priestess. 

In style and personal appearance, it was a general remark among the cogno- 
scent? that she greatly resembled Signora Grisi. In fact, Madame Alboni seemed 
several inches taller than usual, and not a bit too corpulent; in short, the very 
ideal of impressive grandeur.—Her “‘ Casta Diva” has several times been heard 
in the Concert-room, but no one who heard it then can imagine the graceful, 
ardent, and inspired solemnity with which she rendered it in the opera. But if 
we were struck with the grandeur of the Andante, we were more than delighted 
with the hearty, joyous Allegro,“ Ah! bello a me ritorna,” wich followed.—The 
trio of the first act was not quite as successful ; this seemed to us the only mor- 
ceau. of the opera, which suffered somewhat by the transpositions. The first 
(upper) part, that of Norma, having been transposed for Madame Alboni, brought 
Adalgisa’s (Madame Siede nberg’s) part rather too low for that lady’s compass, 
and her singing became almost inaudible in some of the passages.—The Duo of 
“ Deh con te” was admirably rendered, and fully deserving of the warm and er- 
thusiastic applause which followed it. 

Most of all, however, throughout the Opera, we had to admire the chaste, 
classical, declamatory style of Madame Alboni’s recitatives. 


Rachel herself, the | 


The Quartettes of this Concert have been played before—last season—we be- 
lieve. The quartette of Mendelssohn, as a composition, is deficient in writing and 
design. It is rather discursive in its character, consisting of small scraps of 
melody—(it is in general deficient in melody)—seeming to be scintillations from 
the composer's mind, rather than the evolutions or elaborations of a fixed and 
definite idea forming a harmonious whole. The canzonetta is entirely in the pe- 
culiar style of Mendelssohn, closely resembling one of the movements in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Asa whole we do not think the work is in the pure 
quartette style. The performance, with occasional exceptions, was entirely too 
coarse and rough, particularly in passages of execution, the first violin being 
the most faulty in that respect.—The Beethoven Quartette is an old favourite, 
and one of the best known and most admired of the great master’s work. This 
was played very much better than the Mendelssohn, especially the Adagio, which 
was deserving of much praise. But still Herr Noll does not, or cannot play 
affectwoso ed appassionato. 

Perhaps the feature of the evening was the Piano Quintette by Spohr. This 
also is a well-known work, and has been played by Mr. Timm inany times in pri- 
vate. It was refreshing to hear and feel Mr. Timm’s clear, rich touch. We say 
unhesitatingly, that there is not a player in the country who can play that Quin- 
tette as well. We consider Mr. Timm unrivalled in this style of music. The 
Larghetto afforded an opportunity of showing how the Piano can sing, while the 
Minuetto seemed to display Mr. Timm’s peculiar clearness and distinctness of 
touch and execution. The stringed instruments were also heard to much greater 
advantage, inasmuch as less delicacy is demanded in a piano piece than in a 
wholly string-instrument quartette.—Madame Siedenherg sung her two songs 
very charmingly. She has a fine, sympathetic voice, and possesses the great 
merit of always singing in tune.—Will not Mr. Hisfeld, before the end of the sea- 
son, let us have that Quartette of Haydn (we forget the number) which contains 
the hymn of *‘ God save the Emperor”? We are sure that very many would be 
glad to hear it, and not a few are expecting it. 





Drama. 


Seldom in these days do we notice the “ little theatre” in Chambers Street ; 
though for this apparent neglect two or three tolerable reasons may be assigned. 
There is, for instance, to be found at Burton's so little of the sort of novelty that 
invites remark—then the houses are so crowded, that without very early attend- 
ance, or a place bespoken, one has no chance of a seat—and again, genteel 
comedy (properly so called) having migrated rather higher up town, one does 
not meet with the old familiar faces that were wont to congregate here, nor feel 
assured of seeing friends and acquaintances. This however does not matter a 
pin’s head, so far as regards the success of the establishment, which it must be 
owned is something prodigious. The half-dollars from the East Broadway are 
just as full-weight as those from the Fifth Avenue ; and why should a Manager 
trouble himself about the freshness or gentility of the thing, when a slovenly 
dishing-up of the old material brings eternal grist to the mill? As Mr. Burton 
is undeniably the broadest humourist and best low comedian on the American 
stage, so also does he seem to be a shrewd man of business. 

But all this has nothing to do with “ Nicholas Nickleby” and “ Money,” of 
which a few words may be said. For the former indeed they will be very few, 
inasmuch as we confess to more enjoyment in the recollection of it, some years 
since, at the Olympic, than of it as seen, some days since, in Chambers Street. 
What a daguerreotyped Smrke had we then in “ little Miss Clarke !” what a glo- 
rious Sgueers in Mitchell! what a superb Manta/inié in Walcott! In place of 
these, we have now Miss Weston, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Fisher, enacting a few 
odd scenes from Dickens’s novel, carelessly tagged together. The first named is 
altogether too sentimental and lachrymose for the part ; the second is exceed- 
ingly droll—can he ever be otherwise ?—the last is not devoid of merit, though too 
forgetful of his character, and of his text also at times. On the whole, as respects 
the trio the balance is decidedly in favour of the Olympic reminiscence. Messrs. 
Thompson, and Johnston did well with John Brodie and Newman Noggs ; and 
lastly, the best thing of all in the play was Mrs. Bernard's Tilda Squeers. 

Bulwer Lytton’s clever and brilliant, but stagefied “ Money” was given on 





Wednesday, for Mrs. Skerrett’s Benefit ; and a thorough bumper we were glad 
to see it. The piece, one might suppose, is tolerably familiar to members of the 


t| profession ; and yet, strangely enough, there were such pauses and breakings 


down as would have provoked hisses from any audience but an American one— 
| at once the coldest and most good-tempered in the world.—Now it has been 


tragic queen, could not have read those impressive passages more beactifully or | stated above that genteel comedy has migrated elsewhere ; and if any one had 


more correctly. The agony, tenderness, and deep fecling of the ‘ Qual cor tra- 
disti !” in the last act, defy our power of description ; this must be heard, to be 
fully understood or appreciated.—Altogether, this Norma of Madame Alboni is 
one of the most original, ard at the same t’'me most classical and artistic con- 
ceptions that we ever witnessed. No one who has only seen her Marie, Rosina, 
or Amina, would believe it possible that the é-plomb Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, the piquant and coquettish Rosina, or the gentle, tender Amina, could 
appear a tragic queen, and triumph even as such above all competition. Who 
could have dreamed that those merry, twinkling eyes could flash with deep pas. 
sion, those smiling features assume at the artist’s will the earnest, placid, stern, 
commanding, or sad expression of the deeply loving and deeply wronged Norma ? 
And who would have believed that Bellini’s Norma, sung half a note lower than 
written, could produce a deeper and more heartfelt impression than it ever did 
in the original key? Yet Alboni accomplished all these wonders, and com. 
manded, from the most overcrowded house we ever saw at the Broadway, that 
most grateful and most telling applause—death-like silence to the end of every 
musical phrase she rendered—before louder manifestations began. 

But to all things of delight there must be an end. For the present we have 
heard the last of Alboni; and we congratulate the Bostonians upon her advent 
in Opera in that city, on Monday next. We may add, that on Thursday even- 
ing, and last night, many, very many could not find even standing room in the 
Broadway Theatre, and had to leave without hearing the Norma of Marietta 
Alboni. 

Mapame Sontag.—This celebrated artiste since our last has added Lucrezia 
Borgia to her list of réles. She has appeared twice in that character.—lIt is al- 
ways the most unpleasant part of the critic’s duty to be compelled to censme, 
where he fain would praise ; but the honest one must not shrink from it-—We 
understand that Madame Sontag essayed this part vuce before at Berlin, and 
wonder that she should have attempted it again. We certainly think she would 
have been wiser had she never undertaken it. But let us not be understood as 
penning a wholesale condemnation; far from it. Some of the passages, especi- 
ally those of a more delicate and tender style, were fully worthy of the lady's 
former high repute. Her arpeggto passages were as artistical and charming as 
ever, and her fioriture, especially in the ** Com’ e bello,” as telling as ever upon 
the audience. Her pathetic passages, however, the tragic and passionate parts, 
we are sorry to say were rendered in the most objectionable, not to say vul- 
gar, melodramatic style—a mode of musical ranting, breaking out into fre- 
quent sharp screaming. Her duo of “ Oh! a te bada, a te stesso pon mente” 
was tolerably well sung; but her labour after effect in the portrayal of rage, 
when her every nerve and muscle seemed strained to its utmost tension, gave us 
no pleasurable, but most anxious, uncomfortable, painful emotions. We felt as 
though witnessing some daring acrobatic feat which astonishes you, whilst it 
gives you nervous anxiety for the performer’s neck. Madame Sontag sang it 
well, but we would not for the world have encored her. 

Signor Badiali was as acceptable and clever as usual as Don Alfonzo, and 
Signor Pozzolini no better in Gennaro than in anything else. 

Last evening Madame Sontag appeared for the first time as Amina in the 
“ Sonnambula,” of which we shall hereafter have occasion to speak. Only, if 
she regard her interest, let her not be flattered by injudicious friends into the be. 
lief that either nature or education ever intended her for tragic parts. Where is 
« Don Pasquale?” Where is “ L’Elisir d’ Amore ?” 

E1sFELD’s QUARTETTE SoirEes.+-The fourth of the third season took place on 
Saturday last, at Niblo’s Concert Saloon. The programme embraced a Quartette 
by Mendelssohn, one by Beethoven, a Piano Quintette by Spohr, and two songs, 
Chamber music has at last become a component part of our musical necessities, 
and as these Quartette Soirées afford an excellent school for education in this 


| been credulous on that point, Wednesday night must have convinced him. 
| “ Money” aims to satirise fashion, high life, and external refinement; but with 
the solitary exception of the grey-headed Baronet (of whom anon), there was 
not a man on the stage who made the smallest pretence to the dress, style, air, 
look, bearing, voice, gestures, or even affectations, common amongst men of 
gentle birth, and essential to their prominent representatives on the boards.— 
Fancy a member of an aristocratic club “ Trollopising” with his feet on the ta- 
ble, or another screeching for the snuff-box in the loudest and vulgarest of tones! 
The manners of the players seemed to be those probably current in a two-penny 
chop-house, or at a SoftShell and Hard-Shell meeting at Tammany Hall—they 
were certainly never seen by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in St. James's Street, 
or described by him in his work now under notice. 

Whenever Mr. Burton plays in his own theatre, the spectator’s attention is 
very apt to be rivetted on him; for not only is he incomparably the best actor in 
his company, he is so amusing a one and so evidently disposed to be on good 
terms with his spectators, that he is apt to be their alpha and omega. His Mr. 
Graves was therefore anticipated with interest, as might be overheard by ears 
open to gossip on the benches around. But it happened that Mr. Burton played 
the melancholy widower in a quiet and subdued tone, such as we very rarely 
have seen him assume. This was all right, and in good taste; for had he put 
out his ordinary vis comica, he would inevitably have swamped the piece, since 
there were no other performers at all able to divide attention with him. Still, 
the consequence was that, Mr. Burton being tame, and the rest still tamer, 
“Money” wasn’t rattled merrily over the counter. It fell flat.—Seeing that this 
was the case, we shall not go individually through the list of gentlemen who 
doled it out with more or less effect. We must, however, welcome Mr. J. 8. Lee 
from Montreal, who on this occasion made his first bow to a New York audience, 
in the part of Sir John Vesey, and who would be a valuable addition to the stock 
company of this house, if there be any intention of reviving “ gentle” characters, 
Making some allowance for what seemed to us to be the nervousness incidental 
to a début, and which was shown in the too precipitate delivery of his words, 
Mr. Lee gave a sensible, lively, telling interpretation of Sir John’s manceuvres, 
even though his efforts were marred by the general “ hang-fire” that prevailed. 
It was really refreshing to find a little polish ; we shall be glad to see it still 
further exhibited on future occasions.—The fair lady, whose popularity was so 
pleasantly testified on Wednesday, seems to us a living proof of the winning in- 
fluence of good-temper. She looks the picture of it; and one may read on her 
cheerful countenance that the audience does not contain a more amused looker- 
on than herself. As for criticising a woman’s acting, when you owe her a deep 
debt of gratitude for one can’t tell how much sympathetic mirth, it’s altogether 
out of the question. She was the Lady Franklin of the entertainment.—How 
different is Miss Weston, the Clara Douglas, in the effect she produces! Some- 
times, as here in the first and second Acts, she betrays a superb indifference to 
effect ; and then again, as in the third, she is so touching and earnest, that you 
feel assured she must be absolutely “ coming out ;” but she probably relapses by 
and bye into her former self. The result is that, when you think of her fine per- 
son, naturally melodious voice, and power to sustain an assumed style, you can’t 
help regretting that she should so often let her tones degenerate into something 
approaching a whine, and not always have the resolution to act her best. Re- 
membering her playing in Viola—well done, and done equally well from beginning 
to end—we look for some such other excellence.—Of Miss Jane Hill’s Georgina 
we should be happy to say something, if we had the least idea what to say. 

We left the house whilst the ladies were pulling on their buckskins and top- 





exquisite species of it, we were glad to find Mr. Eisfeld’s room well filled with the | 


best amateur talent of this city. 
estimation in which this class of music and the performance of it are held, and 
an increasing knowledge and love of this highest order of classical music. We 
hore that it will have the still further effect of stimulating the performers to 
greater excellence, of which there is much need. 


This hearty attendance may serve to show the | 


boots, for the famous farce of “The School for Tigers.” And so well do we re- 
collect and appreciate the perfection of Master Tom Crop when accoutred in 
those habiliments, that we will venture to say if any visitors did not get their 
‘“‘Money’s” worth out of the comedy, they were amply compensated by the 
corduroys. = 

It is impossible to say anything about Wallack’s, with only a minute of time 
and two lines of space at command—except that novelties are announced. 


Drury Lane has let go “ Uncle Tom,” and takes up a bit of the domestic, in 


; “the Surrey” line of business. We can’t report it. 

















APSLEY-HOUSE, AND ITS CONTENTS. 


With a kind feeling towards the public and a reverence for his father’s 
memory which does him honour, the Duke of Wellington has thrown open 
the principal apartments of Apsley-house, on the Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, of the present month, admission tickets being issued by Mr. 
Mitchell, of Old Bond-street. The privilege thus granted is one that can- 
not fail to be most highly esteemed, for death, which comes to all alike in 
some respects, has its distinctions and its partialities notwithstanding. 
The great body of mankind quit the scene of life, and “ their place knows 
them no more,” but with the men “who are not for an age, but for all 
time,” it is different. Theix fame not only survives them, but a grateful 
posterity invesis everything that belongs to them with a sentiment which 
approaches, as far as reason and intelligence permit, to the hero worship 
of the ancients. The influences of modern society all tend to lower the 
ascendancy of posthumous reputations, and in the struggle and bustle of 
the present and the anticipation of the future the spirit of reverence for 
the past becomes less potent to magnify its honours, Time has now, in- 
deed, “a wallet at his back wherein he puts alms for oblivion,” yet for 
our great Duke the old spirit returns. His house, his pictures, his furni- 
ture—the hall in which his crowning victory was annually commemorated, 
the library in which he transacted his business, and the bedroom in which 
he slept—these are objects of no ordinary interest nor of any impertinent 
curiosity. His countrymen know how to appreciate a spectacle to which 
they are admitted as trustees and guardians of his fame. As a mere man- 
sion—for spacious apartments, magnificent embellishments, and a display 
of wealth, luxuriousness, or taste in decoration, Apsley-house is not com- 
parable to many of the town residences of our nobility, yet how vastly it 
surpasses them all in interest notwithstanding! Even in the palaces of 
the Sovereign we question whether there is to be found an attraction so 
absorbing as in that grim, undecorated edifice at the corner of Hyde-park, 
with its iron window blinds always down and its great iron gateway so 
seldom seen open. The site of Apsley-house and the name of its late occu- 
pant have alike combined to make it the best known private dwelling ex- 
ternally in London ; and however faint the impressions strangers took away 
with them of the great metropolis, at least they had the Duke’s mansion, 
overlooking the parks, Belgravia, Mayfair, and all that is wealthy and 
grand in town, vividly impressed upon their minds. Yet, while all knew 
the place without, few and favoured were those who could boast that they 
had been within. It was made by its illustrious possessor a private dwel- 
ling in the strict sense of the word, accessible only to the circumscribed 
circle of a great man’s family and intimate friends—occasionally, indeed, 
made the scene of large receptions, and once a-year appropriated to the 
commemoration of an event which summoned around their old chief the 
most illustrious of his companions in arms. The opportunity now afforded, 
therefore, of visiting Apsley House is no ordinary privilege. In its apart- 
ments we expect to find many interesting traces of the Duke’s character 
and habits—some insight into his domestic taste, and many souvenirs of 
his fame. We have not been disappointed, nor will any one who goes with 
some touch of the reverence which he feels for the great man to whom so 
lately all belonged. 

The rooms to which the public are admitted are 10 in number, and, as 
already stated, are by no means remarkable for their proportions, or for 
the magnificence of their decorations. The picture gallery, which is the 
largest of them, has nothing very striking about it apart from the merits 
of the paintings themselves and the appearance of some candelabra and 
vases in porphyry—the gift of the Emperor Nicholas and the King of 
Sweden to the Duke. The candelabra stand in the centre of the gallery 
at each end, and the vases at the sides. They are splendid pieces of work- 
manship certainly, and presents not unworthy of crowned heads to bestow. 
It is questionable, however, whether they are advantageously placed in an 
apartment of the kind. The pictures are many of them possessed of rare 
excellence, and of themselves well repay a visit. The great masters of the 
Italian and Spanish schools are sparingly represented, but there is a large 
show of the best Dutch and Flemish painters. In the picture gallery the 
annual Waterloo Banquet was held, and though it must be confessed that 
for such a purpose this long and narrow apartment was by no means wel! 
adapted, yet to the visitor this fact is its chief attraction. For upwards of 
30 years did the Duke here assemble around him the chiefs with whom he 
fought his last battle, and here, as time rolled on, he found himself among 
the last of that distinguished band of veterans, the greatest spared longest 
to witness the permanence of his own fame. When the next 18th of June 
comes round who will be worthy to preside over the surviving represeuta- 
tives of that army which conquered at Waterloo? 

There are two distinct sets of drawingrooms at Apsley-house, the first 

omthe Piccadilly side, the second looking towards the park. None of 
them dan be described as either spacious or lofty, nor are they very mag- 
nificently furnished. The two rooms on the Piccadilly side have the most 
formal, stately appearance ; the others are, perhaps, the most interesting. 
In the former are placed Wilkie’s great picture, ‘‘The Chelsea Pensioners,”’ 
and its companion, “ The Greenwich Pensioners,” By Burnet. Here also 
are Sir Edwin Landseer’s painting of “Van Amburgh in the Cage with Wild 
Beasts.” the “Melton Hunt,” by Grant, and copies of four of Raffaelle’s 
celebrated works by Bonnemaison. These rooms also contain some fine 
portraits, among which those of the great Duke of Malborough, Marshal 
Soult, Mr. Pitt, and Pope Pius VII, will be found worthy of particular at- 
teation. In the furniture should be noticed two magnificent side tables of 
Roman Mosaic, and two others of beautifully inlaid wood. There is also 
an exceedingly splendid pair of Sévres vases, the gift of Louis XVIII. 
The drawingrooms looking towards the park appear to be those used for 
the reception of friends, and are fitted up with greater elegance and ecom- 
fort than those in front. Here is a malachite vase, presented to the Duke 
by the Emperor Alexander; a service of Sévres china, the gift of Lonis 
XVIU. ; and another “formerly belonging” to Joseph King of Spain. 
Here, too, is a collection of paintings, chiefly portraits, which cannot fail 
to rivet attention, since they speak more significantly to us than, perhaps, 
any other objects of the great man to whom they so recently belonged. 
There is but one battle scene depicted in Apsley-house, and that is Water- 
loo, taken from Napoleon’s head-quarters by Sir William Allen. In these 
drawingrooms appear portraits of relatives and friends and compan- 
ions in arms ; some executed in the happiest style, and all extremely in- 
teresting ; Lord Beresford, Lord Lynedoch, and Lord Anglesey, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; Lord Nelson, by Sir William Beechey : Lady Char- 
lotte Greville and the late Lord Cowley, by Hoppner ; Sir George Mur- 
ray, Picton, and many other distinguished officers decorate the walls of 
the “striped drawingroom,” their stern countenances and military uni- 
forms strikingly contrasted with the traces of quiet social life around. At 
the foot of the grand staircase stands a colossal statute of Napoleon, pre- 
sented to the Duke by the allied Sovereigns of Europe. Placed as it is, its 
merits can hardly be judged of, and the potentates whose gift it was pro- 
bably never contemplated that so inadequate a site was all that the Duke 
could provide for it. The waiting room, into which visitors pass before 
ascending the staircase, contains marble busts of Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Perceval, Colonel Gurwood, and Colonel Ponsonby, a spiritedly executed 
bronze statuette of Marshal Blucher, and a bust of the Duke himself, which 
has no great merit. 

Having thus disposed of the State apartments, and the manner in which 
they are approached, we now proceed to give some account of the Royal 
presents collected in what is called the china room, to which the visitor 
finds access by descending the back staircase. Services of china seem the 
least Cougenial offering that could be made to a victorious General 
as acknowledgments of his exploits, yet these appear to have poured in 
upon the tron Duke almost as abundantly as Field Marshals’ batons and 
military decorations, Besides the two already mentioned in the draw- 
ingrooms there are three in the china room, of Prussian and Saxon manu- 
facture, presented by the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and 
Louis XVIII. They are extremely fine specimens of the ceramic art, and 
the turquoise blue service especially is remarkable for the extraordinary 
brilliancy of its colours and the beazty of its forms. The silver plateau 
presented to his Grace by the Regent of Portugal, and the Wellington 
Shield, the gift of the merchants and bankers of London in 1822, are also 
objects of great interest. The former is distinguished by the novelty and 
playful elegance of its design, while the latter is one of the most creditable 
ooo of ornamental work in the precious metals ever produced in 
this country. There are also Some fine candelabra in this room, and five 
busts in bronze, which in spirit and finish have not often been surpassed. 
The subjects of them are the Marquis of Wellesley, Henri Quatre, the 
Prince de Condé, Louis XIV., and Marshal Turenne. 

It remains for us to notice the Seeretary’s room, the Duke's private 
room, and his bedroom, * in the arrangements of which,”’ we are told, “ not 
the slightest alteration has been made since they were last used.” The 
privilege of admission into these apartments will be more yalued than all 
the rest. It has quite the effect ofan intimate introduction to the charac- 
ter and habits of the illustrious dead. We see the library he consulted, 
the books he kept beside him for reference, the mags of papers, maps, do- 
cuments, and other reading matter upon which his active energetic mind 
was constantly engaged—even to the latest magazine, there they all are, 
piled one over the other, without arrangement, and yet not precisely in 
confusion. The Duke’s room is almost destitute of ornament. the most no- 
ticeable objects being a quaint decoration on the mantelpiece, and a me- 
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dallion likeness of the present Duchess near it. Among other prints sus- 
pended on the wall we observed one of Lieutenant W aghorn, the origina- 
tor of the overland route. The secretary’s apartment is smaller in size, 
but more neatly arranged, and here, on a cheffonier at the further end, a 
quaint looking unpainted box, apparently rather out of place, will be ob- 
served. Its destiny has been a strange one. It accompanied the Duke 
through all his wars; in it he stowed away his most private documents, 
and upon it he wrote many of his famous despatches. It is an old box now, 
but even in its best days the making of it was not beyond the powers of 
the roughest carpenter, and it was never honoured with a coat of paint ; 
as for the lock, it is one of those fastened with a hasp, and might have cost 
from 6d. to 1s. originally. Yet within this frail and mean-looking piece of 
joinery the most important secrets of the State were habitually confined, 
and upon it the issues of battles were announced and the orders for great 
military manceuvres hastily traced. That man must be insensible indeed 
who, remembering what the Duke was, and all that he did, can survey un- 
moved the contents of these private apartments, Affecting little grandeur 
even in his state, and making no ostentatious display of gifts and achieve- 
ments which must have shaken the balance of any weaker mind, when fol- 
lowed to his nightly resting place we find him sleeping in a small misera- 
ble, hard, little bed, scantily curtained, and placed at one side of a wretched 
little room, the only ornaments of which are an unfinished sketch of the 
present Duchess, two cheap prints of military men, and a small portrait in 
oil. The Duke was a wonderful man—wonderful in his good fortune, but 
still more so in the moderation with which he received Fortune’s favours. 
The interior arrangements of Apsley-house furnish the most recent evi- 
dences of what he was. He had great presents made to him, but made no 
ostentatious parade of them. He won many great battles and sieges, but 
Waterloo is the only one of his achievements for a picture of which be has 
made room upon his walls. The genius of such men as Wilkie and Law- 
rence has transferred to the canvas his soldiers and his chief lieutenants, 
but of himself no faithful or worthy representation appears in Apsley- 
house. Oddly enough, too, the statesmen of this generation—Peel espe- 
cially—have found no place in his collection. Soult is the only one of Na- 
poleon’s generals whom he has so honoured, and the solitary ecclesiastic 
included among his portraits is a Roman Pontiff. The numerous likenesses 
of the present Duchess are a touching evidence of the affection with which 
he regarded her. Go into his study, and you will see the traces of his inde- 
fatigable labours for the public service ; enter his bedroom, and you will 
understand how, by disciplined regularity and self-restraint, he did so much 
and lived so long.— 7vmes, Jan. 7. 


THE CHANGING FORTUNES OF A CHURCH. 


The ceremony of re-opening for Divine worship the Church of St. Gene- 
vieve (late the Panthéon) took place this day with extraordinary pomp. 
What were supposed to be the relics of the Saint had been torn from their 
shrine during the fury of the first Revolution and burned on the Place de 
Gréve in Paris. A small portion was believed, however, to have been 
saved ; they were deposited in the Churh of Notre Dame ; and not the 
least interesting part of the ceremony of this day consisted in translating 
these minute remains from the cathedral to the church, which stands on 
the site of the one whose foundation tradition assigns to herself. At 9 
o’clock in the morning the cortége, consisting of the Chapter of Notre 
Dame, and representatives from many parishes within and without Paris, 
issued from the cathedral preceeded by the cross. The reliquary was 
borne by deacons clothed in dalmatics of cloth of gold ; they were followed 
by the body of the clergy in surplice and stole, the students of every eccle- 
siastical seminary in Paris, and the canons of Notre Dame, arrayed in vest- 
ments rich in gold and embroidery. They passed along the Quai Monte- 
bello, the street of the Bernardines, the Place Maubert, and the street of 
St. Genevieve, stopping for a space at the Church of St. Nicholas de Char- 
donnet, whose clergy joined the procession, and again at St. Etienne du 
Mont, where the shrine of St. Geneviéve is still kept. Their passage was 
in the midst of an immense multitude, and though it lay through streets 
which had furnished the fiercest combatants in the insurrections of 20 
years, the multitude looked on with respect, and uncoveredor knelt as the 
procession passed by. It reached the entrance of the Panthéon about a 
quarter to 10 o’clock ; the posts of the 12th Arrondissement turned out and 
paid military honours, and the drums beat to arms. Before the martial 
sounds had yet died away, the Archbishop of Paris appeared at the door 
of the church, with his clergy, to receive the relics of the patroness of the 
capital. The reliquary, fixed on a species of framework, was deposited 
before the high altar. At 10 o’clock high mass was performed by the 
Archbishop with the usual imposing ceremonial. During the performance 
by the choir of the Gloria in Excelsis, the Archdeacon arose from his 
place, proceeded to where the Dean of the newly-appointed chaplains was 
seated, conducted him to the altar, and placed the stole, the symbol of his 
mission, round his shoulders, presented him to the prelate, who blessed 
him as he knelt, led him back, and placed himin his stall. The same ce- 
remony was practised, the Gloria in Excelsis being still chanted, with the 
other chaplains, until the whole six were installed. After mass the Arch- 
bishop, arrayed in a cope of cloth of gold, and a mitre of the richest mate- 
rial, his crosier borne by his assistant, ascended the pulpit, and delivered 
an allocution rather than a sermon, in which he gave an historical sketch 
of the church now again re-opened for Christian worship. In the 
course of his address he took occasion to pay several compliments to 
Louis Napoleon for his decree of the 6th of December. The Te Deum was 
then chanted, and the effect was powerful when the first burst of the organ 
swept through those noble aisles. The Archbishop then pronounced a 
solemn benediction and retired, The crowds that thronged the extensive 
place of the church from an early hour of the morning were most numer- 
ous, and even at 11 o'clock it was found unecessary to close not merely the 
large bronze gates of the main entrance, but also the lateral ones ; the 
church was already full to excess, and some thousands had to remain out- 
side The great majority was composed of working men with their wives 
and their children, and many of them appeared earnestly to join in the 
prayers and hymns, and, on the whole, their demeanour was most respec t- 
ful. A good many pnblic characters were present; among others who 
attended were the Ministers of Public Instruction and of Worship, of the 
Interior, and of Public Works, the Prefect of the Seine, and other public 
functionaries. After the ceremony, the Archbishop, accompanied by his 
chaplains and the Minister of Public Instruction, left. As he descended 
the steps the crowd made way for him, and many knelt to receive his bles- 
sing as he passed amidst them. 

Tradition fixes the beginning of the 6th century for the death of St. Ge- 
neviéve, a few weeks after that of the first Christian monarch, and her bu- 
rial-place by his side, in the church founded by herself, and dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, on the summit now crowned by the Panthéon. That 
edifice was destroyed by the Normans in the 9th century, was rebuilt in 
the 12th, and lasted till the middle of the 18th. In 1757 Louis XV. granted 
letters patent authorizing the abbot of the monastery of St. Genevieve to 
reconstruct their church on a new site. The stone of the columns that sup- 
ported the dome was laid on the 6th of September, 1764, by Louis XV., 
and in three years after it was opened for divine service with great pomp, 
and amid universal rejoicing. ‘ 

The Revolution broke out, and no public edifice has undergone a more 
varied destiny than the Church of St. Geneviéve. A decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly, dated the 4th of April, 1791, commanded the architect 
(Quatremen de Quincy) to remove all religious traces from the temple, 
and to transform it into a monument to the memory of great citizens. All 
that recalled its primitive distinction was obliterated both within and with- 
out the walls, and the celebrated cross, encircled with luminous rays and 
worshipping angels, which adorned its pediment, and which Couston had 
sculptured, was torn away. The space was filled by an allegorical figure 
representing the country, who, with extended arms, distributed laurel 
crowns. 

The first “ great citizen” who found a shrine in the Panthéon was, £ be- 
lieve, Mirabeau, on the proposition of Pastoret, the Procureur-Syndie of 
the Department of the Seine. The remains of Voltaire were transferred 
there in 1791, and those of Jean Jacques Rousseau, taken from their rest- 
ing place in the Isle of Poplars, in Ermenonville, in 1794. On the 24th 
Brumaire of the same year the painter David ascended the tribune of the 
Convention, and proposed that the remains of him who fell by the hand of 
Charlotte Corday—* the People’s Friend,” should be deposited in the Pan- 
théon ; and the remains of Marat were borne in with the greatest pomp by 
the grand entrance, “ while,” to copy the language of the JJoniteur of 
that day, “ the impure remains of the Royalist Mirabeau were ejected from 
the temple of great men by a back door.’ Marat did not long occupy his 
resting-place ; his remains, too, were Soon tora from the temple, and flang 
into the kennel. Others were similarly honoured and similarly degraded. 

The Revolution expired from exhaustion, and the Empire rose on its 
ruins. The Panthéon, as usual, did not remain untouched by the change. 
While the Imperial decree of 1806 restored it to the sacred uses it had been 
destined to originally, it still kept up its character of a depository for the 
great men of the epoch, and the cross once more crowned its highest dome. 
From 1806 to 1815 the interior was fitted up at much cost.- Thirty-nine 
personages distinguished during the Imperial era were received within its 
vaults, the most remarkable of whom were Tronchet, one of those who de- 
fended Louis XVI. ; Portalis, Cabanés, Caulaincourt, Lannes of Montebello. 
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Carfinal Caprara, Legate d Latere, and Cardinal Erskine. Among those 
of the Protestant faith who shared the honours of the shrine, were Perre- 
gaux, Admiral the Count de Winter, Count Reynier, and Licutenant-Ge- 
neral the Count Walter, 

Under the Restoration, the Church of St. Genevieve, which had been 
closed for several years, was re-opened by Royal ordinance, dated the 26th 
of December, 1821; and divine service was celebrated there on the 34 of 
January following. The inscription and the sculptures of the pediment 
had long before disappeared, and the cross, with its luminous rays, resumed 
the place it had originally occupied ; and on the frieze was inscribed a 
scroll indicating that the temple had been erected by Louis XV., and de- 
finitely restored to its primitive destination by Louis XVII. It was at 
the same period that the second cupola was decorated with its richest or- 
naments—frescoes from the pencil of Gros, the apotheosis of St. Genevieve 
in three parts, represeuting the foundation of the monarchy of Clovis, the 
triumph of Charlemagne, St. Louis and his institutions, and the restoration 
of the monarchy by Louis XVIII. 

A Royal ordinance of Louis Philippe, in August, 1830, once more re- 
stored the revolutionary character of the temple. The names of the citi- 
zens who fell fighting on the barricades of J uly were inscribed in the in- 
terior of the building ; and the new inauguration of the Panthéon as the 
shrine of “ great men” took place in the presence of the King, and with 
extraordinary solemnity, on the 29th of July, 1831, the first anniversary of 
the Revolution which gave him a crown. 

The throne of July was overthrown in February, 1848. On the 11th of 
April following M. Ledru Rollin, member of the Government which then 
ruled France, promulgated a decree for the execution of mural paintings 
by “Citizen Chevavard,”’ to whom the same decree appropriated. as salary, 
the sum of 4,000f. per annum, arid 10f. a day to each of his assistants, Be- 
yond the compilation of the cartoons, the decree remained a dead letter. 

In June, 1848, the classic fabric served for a purpose which it had not. 
amid the many vicissitudes it had undergone, as yet been applied to. It 
became the last stronghold when the insurrection, driven to bay, stil) strug- 
gled in the madness of despair. Its columns, its noble fagades, bear still 
the marks of the sanguinary combat of which it was the theatre. The 
gates were blown open by cannon, the pillars of the peristyle broken into 
fragments, and its walls torn with grape. Shrieks of terror and shouts of 
rage, mingled with the groans of the dying, rose to the lofty dome that 
looks over all Paris; and its marble pavement ran with blood. The decree 
of the 6th of December, 1851, again restored the temple to its original 
destination. Since then large sums of money have been allotied to the 
repairs and decorations more suited to its sacred character. How long 
that sacred character is destined to endure who shall say? The Panthéon 
seems to follow faithfully every change of dynasty and of government in 
France. In a country where nothing has been durable, who shall inscribe 
upon that church “ Esto perpetua” ?—Paris letter, Jan. 3. 
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THE WALHALLA AT TAMWORTH, 


The late Sir Robert Peel seldom admitted any one beyond the circle oi 
his private friends to see his fine mansion, and his picture-gallery especia!- 
ly was guarded with unusual care. That gallery he attached by his will 
to the estate, so that whatever may, at any future time, become of the one, 
the other goes with it. The very fact of such a testamentary provision 
shows the peculiar light in which he regarded this portion of his property. 
When the matter is a little further inquired into, one begins to see many 
reasons why this remarkable man should be so jealous of his paintings—so 
watchful to preserve them from the vulgar eye—so solicitous that they 
should share the fortunes of the soil to which he has attached them. In 
that gallery he had collected likenesses of his most eminent contemporar- 
ies, and entering therein was like lifting the veil from his most private 
thoughts, and catching his measure of the other great performers on the 
stage of life by whom he was surrounded. He was not aman to brook that 
scrutiny, or to let the world even guess at his emotions, as in retire- 
ment at Drayton he quietly communed with himself on the faces looking 
down upon him from the walls of his favourite gallery. Public curiosity 
may now, however, be safely and fairly indulged, nor have the family of 
the deceased any reason to fear that any uses can be made of that gallery 
other than creditable to his memory and consistent with his established 
fame. It contains one picture only dedicated to the drama, and the selec- 
tion of that is in itself significant. The subject is John Kemble as Rolla, 
the painter Lawrence, and this noble work of art, so full of power, occu- 
pies the most conspicuous position in the gallery. So much for the drama. 
In the world of poetry astronger predilection is shown. There is Southey. 
his delicate ethereal features sublimed with thought, sitting under the 
shadow efw nivss growh rock, with his notebook and peneil by hic ride, 
and a dreamy landscape in the distance, towards which his eyes wander. 
This is also by Lawretece. Then we have Wordsworth, and Rogers, and 
Byron ; the first by Pickersgill, the second by Lucas, and the last by Phil- 
lips—and all good likenesses. These are the contemporary poets whom 
Sir Robert admitted to his gallery: Further back in point of time, but 
brought down for close inspection as a special favourite, there is Pope’s 
sharp. inquisitive face, painted by Richardson; and we also observed a 
painting by Cowley when he was a child. Of men eminent in science two 
moderns attract especial attention—the one is Professor Owen, the other 
Cuvier—splendid portraits, and both painted by Pickersgill. Nothing can 
well be more interesting than te compare the faces of these two men, like 
in their researches, and equally endowed by nature with features through 
which intellectual power shines with unmistakeable lustre. In that con- 
trast alone there is food for hours of delightful speculation. The only 
other portrait of a savan that we noticed was Dr. Buckland. Of contem- 
porary divines there is but one in the gallery—a great man—finely painted, 
Dr. Chalmers, by Watson Gordon ; the bar and the bench are represented 
by Sir William Follett, Curran, Lords Eldon, Stowell, and Lyndhurst, Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, and one or two more. The likeness of Follett is not 
very good, and that of Lyndhurst is also rather flat and heavy ; but most 
of the rest are Lawrences, and the Curran especially is a triumph of por- 
trait-painting. Never were Milesian features more perfectly rendered, 
and, 2s you gaze, the piercing eyes and arched eyebrows seem about to 
start from the canvas, to transfix you with sarcasm or shake your sides 
with a joke. Of men of war the gallery contains a collection moderate 
enough to satisfy the scruples of the greatest peacemonger. The Duke, of 
course, is one, painted by Lawrence ; Lord Hardinge, another ; and Sir G. 
Cockburn, the third. Sir Henry Hulford’s likeness is the only one in the 
medical profession ; and Hallam is the historian honoured by a place upon 
the wall. We now come to contemporary statesmen ; and among them we 
find Brougham, Ellenborough, Goulburn, Buccleugh, Stanley, Graham, 
Canning, Gladstone, Lincoln, Aberdeen, Horner, Lord Erskine, Liverpool, 
Huskisson, Wellesley, and the late Earl Grey. The likeness of Lord 
Brougham is by Morton, and is a marvellons production. He is repre- 
sented sitting in a sort of brown study, in a sombre-looking library, with 
the light falling fantastically upon his shoe, and giving to the whole por- 
trait, in the finest manner, the restless, impetuous, wayward character of 
the man. Lord Ellenborough isalso a fine picture, but with the exception 
ot Lord Aberdeen’s, the members of Sir Robert’s administration represent- 
ed have not been painted with more than good average ability. The pic- 
ture of Canning is a very fine work of art, and, indeed, inferior to nothing 
in the gallery. He is given in the act of addressing the House, and all the 
fire of debate isconcentrated in his expressive, handsome countenance. The 
portraits of Lord Wellesley, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Grey, are also ex- 
cellent ; and those of Horner, Huskisson, and Lord Erskine, though on a 
small scale, bring out well the characters of the men. Of statesmen be- 
longing to past times there figures a head of Burke, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the colours of which are deteriorating fast ; a full length of Pitt, by 
Gainsborough ; and portraits of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Grenville. 
One other feature of this famous gallery remains to be noticed, and it com- 
pletes one’s idea of those faces with which the late Sir Robert Peel delight- 
ed to decorate his walls. We refer to the family portraits. which are just 
three in number. There is the first Sir Robert, a hale, shrewd-eyed old 
mau, on one side ; on the other his distinguished son, younger than most 
of us remember him, and with his head and countenance somewhat idealiz- 
ed by Lawrence; between them Lady Peel, a delicate, highly-feminine 
face, and the only specimen of the fair sex admitted to consort with an as- 
semblage so illustrious. ‘“ One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin ; and so Peel, in the midst of his political friendships, did not for- 
get to find room for a record of his father and his wile. Such is the gal- 
lery which he attached to the possession of Drayton manner, that no acci- 
dent might dissipate its contents, and that the human interests with which, 
in his eyes, it was invested, might as long as possible be preserved. The 
billiard-room also contains some choice specimens from the Duteh school ; 
some fine paintings by Danby, Linton, and Collins, one by Wilkie, another 
by Landseer; several busts by Chantrey, and a glorious picture of the 
“ Israelites leaving Egypt,’ by David Roberts. The chef d’ @uvre of poor 
Haydon—* Napoleon at St. Helena,’ is now placed in the dining-room, 
where it is seen to great advantage, and where the only other picture 1- 
troduced is (appropriately enough) a likeness of Louis le Grand. 

—_—_—_—_— 


Tue Goup Fievps or Vicrorta.—We have tolerably correct data to de- 
termine the average yield of the Victoria diggings. In an address to Her 
Majesty, drawn up by the Legislative Council! some days ago, it Is stated 
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that “ the present weekly yield of gold, taking the last three months as a 
criterion, may be estimated at 80,000 ounces, which, at 70s, an ounce, 
gives a annual sum of £14,560,000 sterling.” This estimate is fully 
substantiated by the figures given in our previous article, and more than 
confirmed by the statistics given above. For we find that in the first four 
weeks of the present month close upon 370,000 ounces have been conveyed 
from the diggings by escoris, in addition to the unknown quantities 
brought away by private persons, and still remaining in the hands of the 
diggers. Perhaps an average yield of 120,000 oz. weekly would not be 
an exaggerated estimate. At all events, it is perfectly certain that the 
weekly yield is constantly increasing ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
stated that the present is the most favourable period of the year for gold- 
digging, and that the number of diggers is constantly increasing. 

a our previous summary we estimated the total yield of our goldfields, 
from their commencement to the end of August, at 2,532,422 oz., to which 
adding the amount since brought in, we have a present total of 2,898,- 
615 oz., which, at £3. 10s, per. 0z,, is equal to £10,145,152 sterling ; but 
this amount, we may again state, we believe to be much below the actual 
value of gold prodauced i Victoria to the present date. 

We have said that the number of diggers is increasing. Our previous 
estimate gave the number at 70,000, and it is likely that apwards of 80,- 
000 are at this moment on the ground. Taking the aterage weekly yield 
given by the Legislative Council, we find that the average yield per man 
per week is exactly an ounce. This result is at least confirmed by the 
geacral statements of the diggers themselves, it being universally admitted 
that any persevering digger can easily secure an ounce a-weck--a striking 
contrast with the wages of the Lanark handloom weaver, and the pittance 
doled out grudgingly to the Dorsetshire labourer or the famished Irish 
peasant. 

That the quantity of gold produced rises or falls in proportion to the 
number of diggers is now a demonstrated fact ; and two important infer- 
ences are deducible from it. First, that the capabilities of our goldfields 
are almost without limit, since the more they are worked the richer they 
appear ; and, second, that they offer remunerative employment to any 
number of men who choose to labour in them with energy and perseverance. 
These are the plain and practical facts on which English workmen can 
found a safe judgment as to the wisdom of trying their fortune at the dig- 
gings. We lay no stress on the chances of the exciting game of gold-seek- 
ing—we say nothing of the marvellous prizes won by some favourites of 
fortune, because that would be to run the risk of misleading and deluding 
the honest worker. If the certain gain offered by the diggings is not sufli- 
cient to induce a man to give them a trial, he is very foolish if he allows 
himself to be lured to them by the comparatively few chance instances of | 
extraordinary success. 

But it is only fair to state that there are such instances, and many have 
come to light within the last few weeks. The most remarkable is the find- 
ing of a splendid mass of pure solid gold, weighing 28lb. 40z. This su- 
perb mass has been purchased by the Executive for £1,650, for presenta- 
tion to Her Majesty, and is forwarded by the Australian steamer. These 
are solitary instances, however, and offer no standard of general success. 

The experience of the past month has not alone tended to confirm the 
fact that our goldfields are not yet beginning to exhibit the slightest symp- 
tom of exhaustion, but have given fresh evidence of their indefinite extent. 
In two instances it has been found that spots which had been tried and 
abandoned as comparatively unproductive have proved, upon more minute 
investigation, to be richly remunerative. Other localities, hitherto untried, 
are spoken of confidently as abounding in gold. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to supplement the substantial proofs of the enormous richness of the 
province by mere reports of additional goldfieldr. 

Meantime the value of house property in the city is enormously increas- 
ing. In some instances building allotments have been sold for sums which 

lots of equal size in the very centre of London or New York would not 

ave fetched. Fortunes have been realized in this way by persons who 
never could have dreamed that their property would rise to one-fourth the 
value they now receive for it. One gentleman, for example, received 
5,000, guineas for a piece of ground in a main street, which would not have 
fetched one-eighth of the sum three yearsago. Ground fronting principal 
streets has been sold at £250 a-foot frontage, and houses are in some cases 
let for a yearly rental larger than the whole amount expended in building 
them two years since. 

Added to all this, there are fears, and well-grounded fears, of a coming 
scarcity of provisions, Already the necessaries of life are exorbitantly 
dear, and are daily getting dearer. The crops cannot receive the atten- 
tioa bestowed on them in ordinary times, much less that increased atten- 
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Witness went away, and was called back by Lord Gillies. 

Q. How long have you had that coat ’—4. I dinna ken how lang I hae 
had my coat. I hae plenty o’ coats. I dinna mind about this coat or that 
coat. : 

Q. Do you remember anything near the time: bave you had it a year, 
a month, or a week? Have you had it a week?—.1. Hoot ay, I daresay I 
may. : 

Q. Have you had it a month ?--.4. I dinna ken; I cam here to speak 
about boats, and no about coats. ? 

Q. Did you buy the coat ?—.1. I didna mind what coat I bought, or 
what I got. i : : 

The consequence was, that their lordships were forced to reject the evi- 
dence of this witness —Edinburgh Annual Register, 1817. 


—_— 


Hanrrs or tue Emreror Nicuonas.—At eight o’clock he receives his 
ministers, with whom he is occupied until nearly eleven ; when the gene- 
ral governor of St. Petersburg, General Schulgen, and the grand maitre 
de police, General Galaxoff, present themselves, with their reports contain- 
ing the particulars of everything that has transpired in their several de- 
partments since the interview of the preceding day. At twelve o'clock, if 
the weather permit, his Majesty usually reviews one or more of the regi- 
ments of the guards, ia the open space in front of the palace ; himself giv- 
ing the word of command, and if pleased, or rather if satisfied with the 
manceuvres, orders a silver rouble to be given to each man as a gratifica- 
tion and an encouragement. At these reviews his Majesty is always on 
foot, and displays the greatest activity, watching narrowly every action, 
every movement, of every man and officer on the ground, and expressing 
visibly his satisfaction or otherwise as it may present itself. That he is 
devoted to his soldiers is most certain; and they, aware that he does all 
that can possibly be done to ameliorate their condition, are grateful, and 
adore him in.return. 1 speak of the guards—of the regiments of the line 
little can be known, as they are never in St. Petersburg. Between two 
and three o’clock, he invariably proceeds on foot to visit his daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Marie-Nicholaierna the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, who oc- 
cupies a palace away from the rest of the Imperial family, with whom he 
usually remains about an hour. Some portion of the rest of the day he 
passes with the Empress and the other Grand Duchesses and their children, 
to the whole of whom he is very much attached. In the proceedings, con- 
duct, education—in fact, in everything connected with the young folks, he 
takes the greatest possible interest, making the most minute inquiries of 
the governesses, tutors, and nurses relative to them, and frequently exa- 
mining them in their studies. The rest of the day is devoted to aflairs— 
for the most part military. He is most abstemious at his meals. His 
breakfast consists merely of a cup of tea and a rusk ; his dinner, usually 
either a small portion of plainly cooked fish, or a cutlet or chop, a biscuit 
and a glass of sherry and water; in the evening, again a cup of tea. He 
takes nothing more during the twenty-four bours. This is, however, not 
only a matter of inclination but of absolute necessity, as his Majesty suffers 
from some internal disease, and the greatest possible care is requisite to 
prevent him from becoming fat inward/y ; hence it is he is not only ob- 
liged to live’ most abstemiously, taking merely sufficient to support nature, 
but to take very great bodily exercise. His evenings, his Majesty, as often 
as possible, passes in the apartments of the Empress, where the family is 
united, and where reading aloud is introduced, each becoming reader in 
his or her turn, the Emperor taking the book in his turn with the rest. 
Occasionally a few favourite guests are invited to these family re-unions, 
and cards are introduced. to which his Majesty has lately taken a liking as 
a relaxation; but at very moderate points, usually three kopecks silver 
(a penny farthing). A short time since, having been, as usual, very un- 
fortunate at whist, and lost eighteen silver roubles (nearly three paunds), 
a very unusually heavy sum for him either to win or lose at a sitting, on 
rising from table he observed to his adversary, laughing, “ Eighteen silver 
roubles! well, well, 1 must really be your debtor until we meet again ; for 
upon my word I have no money. It’s really very odd; they never let me 
have any money, and I believe seriously, I am the poorest man in the Em- 
pire. But I should not acknowledge this to you, General, to whom I am 
indebted. But don't be afraid, I will contrive to have money to pay you 
the next time we play.” During the Carnival, the Emperor and the Grand 
Dukes frequent the masquerades at the Salle de la Noblesse and the Opera 
House, unattended, mixing with the motley group as other individuals, 
and most anxious that no not’ce be taken of them. Nor is he idle there. 
The ladies intrigue with him, and, during the evening, several masques 
are seen leaning upon bis arm, at which he appears very much amused. 








tion rendered necessary by the daily increasing influx of populatien. Our 
stocks of breadstutis are threatening to run low, nor Is it easy to seé whence 
they are to be replenished. The consequences are almost too painful to be 
calmly coutemplated. 

All these facts demand the deepest attention from English merchants, 
and exporters in all parts of the world. There is a market here for almost 
every commodity. Our price current will show the high prices to be re- 
alized by importers. There does not seem much fear of a glut, at least in 
the necessaries of life, in a market continually growing larger and more 
pressing in its demands. We believe, therefore, that English and other 
Capitalists have here a noble field for gathering wealth, We should like 
to see commercial projects entered into for the purpose of supplying the 
necessities of this people in a liberal and expansive spirit. The enterprise 
will be @ noble one in itself; and will at oace coafer vast benefits upon a 
large anal most interesting population, and enrich those who undertake it 
in a worthy style. Without disparagement to the mercantile community 
here, we miy safely assert that its transactions ar scarcely adequate to the 
commerce al requirements of the colony. It is wise to send us out ships 
laden with the physical power necessary to develope our resources ; but it 
will not be wise to continue that system, if the emigrant fleets are not 
supplemented by others bearing the necessaries and luxuries of civilized 


life, and returaing gold-laden to the shores of Britain —Melbourne Argus, 
Sept. 27. 

Scorrisa Cavrion anp Evasivenxss.—The following examination took 
place in a questioa tried in the Jury-Court between the trustees on the 
Queensierry passage and the town of Kirkcaldy. .The witness was called 
on the part of the trustees, and apparently full of their interest. The 
counsel having heard that the man had got a present of a coat from the 
clerk to the trastees before coming to attend the trial, thought proper to 
interrogate Lim oa that point ; as by proving this, it would have the effect 
of completely setting aside his testimony :— 

@. Pray, where did you get that coat? The witness (looking obliquely 
dowa to the sleeve of his coat, and from thence to the counsel) with a mix- 
ture of etfroatery and coafusioa, exclaimed :—.4. Coat, coat, sir! Where 
gat 1 that coat? 

@. . wish to know where you got that coat?—.4. Maybe ye ken whare I 
got it? 

Q. No, but we wish to k 
that cout? 

a the jury where you got that coat?—4, What’s your business wi’ 

a 

Q. It is material that you tell the Court where 
A. ’Am no obliged to tell about ma coat. 

Q. Do you not recollect whether you bought that coat, or whether it 
was given to you?--4. [canna recollect every thing about ma coats ; 
whaa I get them, or whare I get them. ; 

Q. You said you remembered perivctly well about the boats forty-two 
years agu ; and the people who lived at Kirkcaldy then ; and John More’s 
boat; aad can you not recollect where you got the coat you have on at 
preseat ?—4. ’Am no gaun to say onything about coats, 

Q. Did Mr. Douglas, clerk to the trustees, give you that coat ?—.4. How 
do you Ken oaything about that? 

@. I ask you, did Mr. Douglas, clerk to the trustees, give you that coat? 
—A. ’Am no bound to answer that question, but merely to tell the truth. 

Q. So you wont tell where you got that coat!—4. I didna get the coat 
2 do oaything wrang for’t; I didua engage to say onything that wasna 

ue. 

The Lord Chief-Commissioner, when the witness was going out of the 
box, called him back, and observed : “ The Court wish to know from you 
something further about this coat. It is not believed or suspected that you 
got it improperly or dishonestly, or that there is any reason for your con- 
cealing it. You may have been disinclined to speak about it, thinking 
that there was something of insult or reproach in the questioas put from 
the Bar. You must be sensible that the Bench can have no such intention : 


now from whom you got it?—.4. Did ye gie me 


you got the coat ?— 








and it is for your credit, and the sake of your testimony, to disclose fairly 
where you gotit. There may be discredit in concealing, but none in tell- 
ing where you got it.” 
@. Where did you get the coat?—4. ’Am no obliged to tell about ma 
coa 

Q.- True, you are not obliged to tell where you got it ; but it is for your 
own credit to tell—.4. I didna come here to tell about coats, but to tell 
about boats and pinnaces. 





Q. {f you do not tell, I must throw aside your evidence altogether ?— 
A. ’Am no gaun to say onything about ma coat; ’am no obliged to say 
ony thing about it. 


Provided a masque be bien gantée, bien chausséc, et convenablement mise 
(entendu), it is received by his Majesty with great kindness, S’il ya 
encore de esprit, tant mieux, the conversation becomes animated between 
them ; mais si esprit y manque, sa Majesté s’en debarrasse bien vite. 





Tue BoatMeN or THE Mi‘sissippt.—The “ Alligators’ are themselves too 
sharp-eyed to be easy under observation. It is hard to find one of them 
indifferent to your eye, or so carelessly off his guard as not to know when 
he is looked at. The only kind of man they seem not to notice at all isa 
loud talker ; and so common and vulger'zed a gift does oratory seem to 
be, and so.readily does drink run into it in the West, that I fancy the 
surest way to observe, and ke yourself unobserved (at least in the most 
crowded part of the Levee), would be to mount upon a hogshead, and ap- 
pear anxious for an audience. I saw many ecenes, or parts of scenes, 
searcely describable, where there was a most curious indifference to that 
which excites attention or moves a crowd elsewhere—giving one the im- 
pression that it was a class of people so familiarized to threat and violence 
that nothing in that line, short of a bowie-kuife or a revolver, would make 
one of them lift an eyelid. Yet, to the movements of a quiet and silent 
stranger—one who would wholly escape not'ce ordinar'ly—they seemed, 
on the contrary, unaccountably attentive, They think it no offence, or. at 
least, one for the consequences of which they are quite ready, to sidle up 
and listen when two persons are talking quietly, or to walk round a man 
and survey him like a wax figure inthe museum. Three times out of four 
when I stopp:d to take a more leisurely gaze at something, | found my- 
self thus walked round and ecanned--partly because I proved myself a 
stranger by my curiosity, probably—but evidently froma habit of neglect- 
ing no indicat.on of what was going on, And this monifestation of mingled 
cuteness and simpl city is made more characteristic by a peculiar look never 
seen in a lower class iu Europe--a savage unconse ousness of owing you 
any respect whatever. Perronal presence, as felt in a man more than in 
a tree, is utterly unacknowledged by the alligator. He shows you this in 
his face—in a sort of negative insolence of expression, quite at your service 
if you like to take offence at it, and best explainable, perhaps, as Yankee 
independence in the fungus state. ran rank w.th over luxur‘ance. 

I fancy that it isfrom there being no interchange of respect between him 
and any other man, that the alligator is eo reckless of h’s personal appear- 
ance. He evidently never gives it a thought. The contrast is curious, in 
this respect, between h'm and the French labouring man or mechan'e who 
stands shirt-sleeved bee de him on the Levee—tbe latter being invariably 
in high phys’cal condition. with beard all grown, form ercet. and enough 
care tn his dress to show his proportions to the best advantage. As to 
worldly cond:tion they art about equals—yet the alligator, with twice the 
energy, twice the enterprise, twice the pride of the other man, and ten 
times his capabil ty under emergencies, looks a beggar in comparieon. He 
buys articles of dress at hap-hazard, lets the law of gravitat’on tit and ar- 
range them, and is slovenly, unwashed and half-buttoned—but it is more 
particularly in his way of moving and bearing himself that he shows the 
absence of the common human starch of remembered visibil.ty. He sits 
down like a wet rag, simply collapsing into a heap. He walks witha 
stoop, his knees bent forward and his hat carelessly on the back of his 
head, but still with the lithe ease with wh’ch a cat draws one leg after the 
other. Though probably the most deadly and formidable combatant that 
could possibly be enlisted, particularly to fight “ on his own hook.” he is 
the most unsoldierlike 4oo.ing man in the world. I not‘ced that they 
were generally oval-faced, with a slighter jaw-bone and a less animal con- 
struction than any other labour.ng class | had ever seen. and remarkably 
slight-limbed, hollow-chested and sallow—all of wh'ch could be easily ac- 
counted for by the matar‘'a to which they are exposed, and the’r pecul ar 


' occupations ; though how the mind has qu'ckened and the character form- 


ed into new and stroag features under this physcal deteriorat.on, is more 
ofa mystery.—-M. P. Willis, in the “ Home Journal.” 





ANOTHER VERSION OF Laptes Fasnions—Among the styles for Visiting 
dress the manteau Reine Blanche, or black velvet, ig much in favour ; it 
forms a Talma behind, and paletét in front, with openings for the arms, 
ornamented with satin bows and three floating ends. Th's mantean is 
made with or without a hood, according to the tuste ; it is tr mmed with a 
moire braid. Splendid ribbons and r-cbh pissementerie are as much em- 
ployed for trimming bonnets as dresses, Novel galons, a mixture of velvet 
reps, and satin, and pointe de Ven‘ce, are worn as tr mm ng for dresses. 
A decided etiort is being made to produce some alterat 01 in the form of 
sleeves ; short sleeves are mostly bouilautes, The bod es Lou's XV., Niobe, 
a la vierge, and simple round, are all mach wora. The pur taine body is 
fastened with buttous composed of half passemeater e and half velvet.— 
The sleeves fit at the top of the arm, are large at the Lottom, and closed 





round at the wrist with a band, but sufficiently long to fall over the hand 
asa pagode. Court dresses are decidedly in favour, not as formerly, with 
trains requiring a page to attend the fair wearer, but sufficiently drooping 
behind to give elegance to the material as well as to the figure. Moire, an- 
tique, velvet, and embroidered satins should always be made longs Foa 
example, a sky-blue velvet, open in front, over a white satin skirt, em- 
broidered with bouquets of roses. The front piece of the body is aleo of 
white satin, embroidered with roses, trimmed with a rich blonde, and or- 
namented at the waist with a bunch of marabouts. The skirt, which is 
much longer than is usually worn, is caught up at intervals with bouquets 


‘of marabouts. 


Bonnets are mucli varied in style ; the three following lose much by 
describing :—Tne first is a ‘demi-toillette bonnet of violet satin, with a 
small crown. The front is formed of narrow bouillons, separated by black 
velvets, falling in floating ends at the ears. The eflect is charming. The 
velvets are covered with narrow black lace. The inside is of ribbon, mix- 
ed with blonde and violet velvet. A bunch of hearteases placed high on 
the crown, with another bouquet of hanging flowers at the ear. The se- 
cond is a full-dress bonnet of white satin and terry velvet, trimmed with 
blonde and bouquets of marabouts. The cap is composed of rosebuds and 
ribbon. The third is a fancy capote of pink satin, covered with emall bows 
of black velvet and pink ribbon. A bow with long floating enés behind, 
over the curtain. The taffetas blanc perle is a new material for bonnets ; 
it is well named, as it has the appearance of being rained upon with a 
shower of small beads. The crowns of these bonmets are round; the 
front plain, with an open blonde edge, which is far too becoming to be dis- 
carded quickly. The inside is trimmed with pinks composed of eatin and 
leaves of velvet. Small white feathers ornament each side of the crown. 
The open edges have produced an innovation, of which we have not as yet 
spoken—it is the double front. distinct the one from the other. For ex- 
ample, the first, or that which is next the face, is of plaited black talle, 
slightly turned up in front, and larger than the one placed over it, which 
is of plain maroon terry velvet. The crown is of plaited velvet. Two 
maroon feathers are joined at the middle of the crown, and turn round the 
head, forming a demi-wreath. The edge of the tulle bonnet is trimmed 
inside and outside with wide lace. The effect is similar to the bonnets 
with open edges, but produces a lighter and more transparent effect. 





Aw Enouisa ApvENtTURER.—We find the following in the French law 
paper, the Droit :—* The court of appeal of Paris, some time ago, pro- 
nounced condemnation on a person named Cavendish, for a great number 
of acts of swindling, the greater part of which were accompanied with for- 
geries. Different cireumstances having caused this individual to be sus- 
pected of misdeeds of another kind, the Prefect of Police, at the solicita- 
tion of the ambassador of England, and with a view to the general interest, 
caused new investigations respecting him to be made, and M. Boudrot, 
commissary of the judicial delegations, was speedily charged with them. 
It was soon ascertained that this adventurer is a polygamist, and that 
three of his wives were in England, and one in Italy. Speaking several 
languages with facility, he passed himself off at one time as a wealthy mer- 
chant, at another as a member of the House of Lords, at another as a for- 
signer of distinction. In Great Britain he took the names of Gore, 
Leicester, Lord Howard, Effingham, Charles Howard, Horace Seymour, 
Horace Belmore, and others. There is reason to believe that the name of 
Cavendish, under which he has been condemned, is not his real one, and 
that this Proteus has not yet told his secret. Every day, in fact, new cir- 
cumstances are brought to light against him, and publ city may lead to 
the discovery of a greater number. Cavendish lived in splendid style, 
and to support his pretensions to high rank simulated a correspondence 
with most eminent perronages. He thus succeeded in making dupes in 
the best society, and in introducing himself into the most exclusive circles, 
The commerce of Paris is inundated with his forged bills, In short, it 
would fill a volume to relate the acts of swindling which he has imagined 
and carried into execution with incredible success. In his interrogatory 
Cavendish has confined himself to a system of complete denials. Placed 
unexpectedly in presence of the witnesses of bis different marriages and 
of hia four wives who were collected to be confronted with him, he prompt- 
ly repressed a movement of surprise, and, impassible in presence of their 
recriminations, feigned not to know them. The only thing wh'ch he can 


‘be made to confess is that he was detained in the fortress of St. Angelo, at 


Rome, for forgery. The unfortunate women, whom this polygamist has 
successively deceived and abandoned, cannot imagine that he har contrac- 
ted other marriages, and appear to have felt strong affection for him. His 
last wife, whom he married in Italy, positively refuses to believe the facts 
revealed in the investigation, and vows that she will die if her husband be 
not restored to her. The passion inspired by Cavendieh can only be ex- 
plained by a sort of fascinating influence. He is small, thin, and elightly 
bent ; his features display cunning and trickery ; his bent nose, and his 
round and phorphorercent eyes, buried under thick brows, give him the 
aspect of a bird of prey.” 





Tom MooRE’s AFTER-DINNER REMINISCENSES.—Lord 1L., (Lanedowne) 
mentioned a translation of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.’ by a foreigner, 
whom I remember in London called the Commander de Tilly, and the 
line, “ As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole’ away,” was done, * Comme la 
mer détruit les travaux de la taupe.” I told an anecdote mentioned to 
me by Lord Moira, of a foreign teacher of either music or draw- 
ing at Lady Perth’s in Scotland. As he was walking round the terrace 
with Lord M., the latter said, “ Voila le Chateau de Macbeth.” Maeca- 
hée, milor,” said the artist. “ Je crois que c’est Macbeth,” modestly an- 
swered Lord M. “ Pardon, milor, nous le pronongons Maccal ée eur le 
Continent : Judas Maccakéue, Empereur Romain!” Talked of the egotiem 
of foreign writers. The Abbé de Pradt begins one of his books, “ Un seul 
homme a sauvé l’Europe ; c’est moi.” The best of it is, he read th’s ina 
company where the Duke of Wellington was; and, on the ALLé making a 
pause at the word “Europe,” all eyes were turned to the Duke; but 
then came out, to their no small astonishment, “ C’est moi!” 

“ At dinner sat next to Lord Auckland. Talked of Rowles the extem- 
pore preachers: the broken metaphors to which they are subject. Men- 
tioned that I remembered, when a boy, hearing Kirwan talk of the “ Glor- 
ious lamp of day on its march ;” and Conolly, a great Roman Catholic 
preacher, say, “On the wings of Charity the torch of Faith was borne, and 
the Gospel preached from pole to pole.”’ Lord A. mentioned a figure of 
speech of Sir R. Wilron, at Southwark, “ As well m'ght you hurl back the 
thunderbolt to its electric cradle.” This led to ’s oratory : mentioned 
1 had heard him on the trial of Guthrie, and the ludicrous eficet which bis 
m xture of flowers with the matter-of fact statement produced ; something 
this way: “It was then, gentlemen of the Jury, when this ecrpent of 
seduction, stealing into the bowers of that earthly paradire. the lodgings 
of Mr. Guthr'e, in Gloucester-street, when, embittering with his venom that 
heaven of happ'ness where all above was sunsbine, all below was flowers, 
he received a card to dine with the Connaught Par at the Porto-Bello- 
Hotel,” &c. When I told Curran of the superabundant floridnees of this 
speech, he said, * My dear Tom, it will never do for a man to turn painter, 
merely upon the strength of having a pot of colours by him, unless he 
knows how to lay them on.” Lord L., told a good story of his French 
servant, when Mansell, the Master of Trinity, came to call upon him an- 
nouncing him as * Maitre des Cérémonies de la Trinité,’ ” 

Fearrun Disaster at Sea.—The Orlando, Capt. White, arrived at 
Havre on Tuesday, with a number of passengers belonging to the Ameri- 
can ship St. George, Capt. Bairson, which had been destroyed by fire at 
sea. The Si. George, it appears, left Liverpool for New York on the 24th 
of November, with 127 passengers and 25 crew, the former chiefly Irish, 
and among them many women and children. The voyage was favourable 
enough up to the 24th of December, when, in 46 deg. 12 min. lat., and 25 
deg. 30 min. long., the hold of the ship was discovered to be on fire. Tbe 
captain caused one of the hatchways to be opened, and set the fire-engine 
at play, but the smoke was so thick between decks that the passengers were 
obliged to leave. The flames epread to the part of the vessel between the 
main and mizenmasts, and were accompanied with such thick emoke that 
seven or eight persons were suffocated. It was now found that it was im- 
possible to check the progress of the flames, and the captain aseembled all 
the passengers on deck. Rain was falling, and the horizon was overhung 
with clouds ; but, fortunately, a vessel passed sufficiently near to perceive 
the signals of distress, This vessel turned out to be the Or/ando. and she 
approuched as near the St. George as it was safe todo. Unfortunately 
she had lost her sails and boats in a violent gale. The captain of the St. 
George caused his two boats to be let down, and they conveyed as many 
passengers as they could hold to the Criando ; but the violence of the sea 
was such that one of them was knocked to pieces against that vessel. The 
lifeboat only remained to remove 150 persons, but it could not take more 
than four or five ata time. Meantime the flames continued to progress, 
and the wind blew fur'ously, The sea, too, became Fo violent that the only 
means the passengers had of entering the boat was to leap into the sea, and 
let themselves be p'cked up. At length, after 64 times passing to and fro, 
the boat succeeded in placing 76 of the passengers in safety on board the 
Crlando. Of the remaining 51, 15 were drowned, 8, as already stated, 
were suffocited between decks. and 28, principally women and children, 
fearing to throw themselves into the sea, refused to leave the burning ship. 
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All the crew were rescued. Eventually the Orlando, fearing for its own 
safety from the progress of the flames and the violence of the sea and wind, 
was obliged to sheer off, leaving the 28 unfortunate creatures to their 
wretched fate. The rescued persons were almost without clothing, but 
the captain and crew of the Orlando did everything they possibly could to 
provide for their comfort. It was feared that a famine would arise in the 
ship from the unexpected demand on her stores, as the Orlando had lost 
her sails, there was little hope of reaching land in time. But, fortunately, 
the wind was in her favour, and after 11 days’ voyage she arrived safe at 
Havre. Her provisions by that time were completely exhausted, and she 
had only a few gallons of water. Food was immediately procured for the 
passengers and crews, who had already begun to feel the pangs of hunger, 
and they were afterwards sent to different lodging-houses, where they will 
be taken care of. It is the intention of some shipowners of Havre to raise 
a subscription for their relief—London paper, Jan. 7. 





Frawnoont in New-York.—It has been generally understood, for several 
months, that Franconi is to open an Hippodrome in this City, early next 
summer, but it is probable that many who have seen the fact noticed, have 
no very distinct idea as to the manner in which it will differ from the 
equestrian exhibitions already witnessed in this country. To such, a few 
particulars respecting the proposed establishment will be interesting. The 
ground selected for the location, near Madison-square, is nearly four hun- 
dred fect in length, and upward of two hundred feet in breadth. A build- 
ing is to be erected which will enclose the whole of this field in one vast 
apartment. Extending around the entire interior, will be built ten or 
twelve tiers of seats, rising from the ground nearly to the roof, and which 
it is estimated will comfortably accommodate more than ten thousand spec- 
tators, giving every one an uninterrupted view of all the performances. A 
broad level track will be run immediately‘in front of the seats, and the 
remainder of the area will be covered by shrubbery, interspersed with 
fountains. From the walls the roof will only extend over the space to be 
occupied by the spectators, while the immense arena will be covered by a 
gaily colored canvas canopy, sustained by forty supporting masts. This 
will admit an abundance of light, and is to be so arranged that with very 
little labor it can be taken completely away when necessary for baloon as- 
censions. Moreover, it will render the exterior view exceedingly showy 
and attractive. ; 

The entertainments to be given will be for the most part entirely new 
in this country. M. Franconi will bring over with him a very large troupe 
of male and female performers, and the whole will be carried out upon as 
extensive a scale as can be witnessed at any establishment of the kind in 
the world. The performances will include steeple chases, chariot races 
and representations of the games of ancient Greece and Rome, stag hunt- 
ing, tournament-scenes bringing into the arena one hundred horses at once, 
ostrich chasing, dromedary races, and numerous other features of equal 
attractive power. For these sports a great number of thorough-bred run- 
ning horses will be imported, together with ‘deer, swift dromedaries, os- 
triches and so on. Grand pageants will also be produced, introducing 
colossal triumphal cars, which are miracles of workmanship and splendor, 
together with smaller vehicles drawn by all sorts of animals, which one 
would suppose it would be impossible to break to harness—a display which 4 
at least will have the merit of novelty here. Several shipments of stock 
for the Hippodrome have already been made from the other side of the 
Atlantic, the ground is leased, contracts have been taken for the erection 
of the building, and by the Ist of May it will be in full operation. Of its 
success there can hardly be a doubt.—M. Y. Tribune. 





Tus Prorie’s Unton.—‘* To Science and Art,” is dedicated the noble 
structure in course of erection on Astor Place, by Mr. Peter Cooper ; and 
in such a living monument, the name of the benevolent founder will be 
worthily perpetuated with the “ undying arts.’ While seeking “ the moral, 
mental and physical improvement” of his race, he will have secured a pos- 
thumous fame more noble and enduring than the powerful, but self-idoliz- 
ing founders of useless pyramids. ’ . , 4 ° The ex- 
cavations have already been made, and the ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner-stone will take place in a short time. The building will cover an en- 
tire block, having a frontage on Third-avenue of 195 feet, on Fourth-avenue 
155 feet, 143 feet on Eighth-street, and 86 feet on Seventh-street. The idea 
of Mr. Cooper of producing from the building arevenue to meet the yearly 
expenses of professors, &c., and thereby render the institution self-sustain- 
ing, has been carried out with remarkable ability by the architect,—pre- 
serving the unity of effect and proportion of the building as a public struc- 
ture, while affording the utmost convenience in a commercial point. The 
“ Union” will be based or a remunerative sub-structure, which is caleu- 
lated to bring in « large amount of revenue, and yetin appearance, injures 
not the general effect of beauty and solidity. For this purpose, the base- 
ment is intended as a large public ball, 125 feet by 80 feet, and 21 feet 
high, having two wide entrances on Eighth-street, one on Third, and one 
Fourth-avenues. This will be a very spacious lecture-room, and when all 
the entrances are thrown open, can be emptied in a minute. On the Third 
avenue side, will be a refectory. The estimated cost will be about $150,- 
000. The purchase of the ground amounted to $150,000. Books and chem- 
ical and other apparatus, are also to be provided. The income to be de- 
rived from the stores, lecture hall, refectory, &c., it is expected will 
amount to about $25,000 annually, which will be appropriated in meeting 
the expenses and furthering the interests of the Institution. 

We have before published the plan of government, and system of instrue- 
tion intended ; and of the whole project we may conclude, in the words of 
a cotemporary : “It is one that could have originated only in the exercise 
of true benevolence, and promises to be productive of the most important 
and beneficent results, It has in view the moral and intellectual elevation 
not of a class, but of the great body of the youth of the city ; and, if pro- 
perly administered, and in the spirit of that disinterested and magnani- 
mous benevolence to which it owes its origin, it will avail to qualify them 
for usefulness and efficiency in the various stations of life which they may 
be called upon to fill, and especially to perform those public duties, which, 
in a Republican Government, devolves on every citizen.”-—.V. Y. Daily 
Times, Jan. 21. ; 





Wuo 1s “ Aw EnGiisuman.”—More than once we have called notice to 
a London letter-writer in the Times, who adopts the above signature. 
What follows concerning him is extracted from the Leader. 


“The Letters of an Englishman on Louis Napoleon” were worthy of 
being reprinted, for their remarkable vigour and eloquence, no less than 
for the manly protest they make against the disgraceful spirit which has 
animated the coup-d’état. Speculation is busy as to the authorship of these 
Letters, and all sorts of impossible names are suggested ; for the benefit 
of future inquirers anxious to establish the identity of the modern Junius, 
we will make one remark. The writer is either a Frenchman, or a man 
who has lived so long in France, and amid French ideas, that his style 
(otherwise ¢o brilliant) is, so to speak, iwpregnated with Gallicisms. 
From the first letter we select these : speaking of the Republican party, 
= says, “ France will always have to count with it,” which is not English, 

gain, he says, “ They consigned the primary teachers to absolute beg- 
me, », Meaning teachers in the grammar schools—écoles _primaires. Louis 
pe te a calls “ the proscribed of the Monarchy—the recalled of the 

o public ; he had given, indeed, few gages to order ;” and Napoleon’s in- 
prea! reckless men, of as desperate fortunes as those of the El ysée 
7 self. ' Nee and hundreds of similar phrases, read like translations 
seach . rench }, but the following is not only French in expression, it is 
— French In thought : “The logic of crime is retribution.” We 
cannot close this hasty notice, however, without giving the reader a spe- 
“a may be placed beside almost any passage in Junius :-- 
me 7 Te § reign is destined to continue, even for a brief duration. 

e world will witness the most heterogeneous jumble of despotism and of 
demagogy, of socialism and corruption, that history has ever chronicled. 
The bribery of Walpole, the theories of labour of Louis Blane, the stock- 
Jobbing of the worst days of Louis Philippe, the ferocity of Alva, the de- 

rtations of the Czar, the razzias of Algeria, will all meet in one marvel- 
ous system of anarchy, that will be called Imperial Government. Its 
great aim and object are to gag the country and to * rig” the market ; and 
under this patent of tranquillity and order France will be one vast mili- 
tary hell, with Louis Napoleon for its croupier.”’ 

‘ A Femare Sarcor iv Norway.—The steam 
ess, on her outward voyage from London to St. » re 
when two-thirds across the North Sea, the terrific oan ates ‘26t ee 
and 28th of November, which caused such fearful disasters on our east coast 
At the height of the hurricane, about midnight of the 27th. the Naze of 
Norway was sighted. Finding the water becoming considerably smoother 
under the coast of Norway, Captain Brownless hauled Closer in shore. The 
Weather, however, continuing bad, he resolved upon going into Flekke 
Fiord for shelter ; and requiring a pilot for that purpose, the union-jack was 
shown at the fore. Some time elapsed, and it was feared no ned durst 
venture out, when attention was directed to a small object under the land 
which soon after was observed to be a boat pulling down upon the vessel ; 
and upon the boat nearing the ship, the astonishment of the Captain and 
people on board was greatly increased on observing that one of her crew 


er Neptune, Captain Brown- 


was awoman! The first exclamation was “ Grace Darling!’ The deep | 
sea lead line, being the handiest was thrown into the boat ; our heroine | 

the line twice round her body, hitched, or rather tied it, and then | 
passing her right arm through the noose at the end of the line, ascended | 
the ship like a sailor. The boat, which wasof the commonest description, | 
was half filled with water when she reached the steamer, and, of course, | 
her little crew of three were thoroughly drenched. By the Captain’s or- | 
ders the woman was provided with a change of clothing by the stewardess, | 
untill her own was dried. The romance of the thing was much increased | 
by the beauty of the woman : not more than twenty-five or twenty-six years | 
of age, a little above the middle stature, fair skin, good colour ; beautiful, | 
expressive, dark blue eyes ; fine white teeth, and hair like flax, a feature | 
peculiar to the women and children of Norway. é 

The visit to Flekke Fiord of so fine a steamer as the Veptune was quite 

an event for the little port, and great hospitality was shown to the pas- 
sen gers and crew. 


SUBTERRANEAN SportsMEN.—Sporting extraordinary is, it seems, car- 
ried on under the metropolis. Recently, two men, uamed Gardiner and | 
Hawkins, were brought up before Sir Chapman Marshal, at Guildhall, 
charged with being found unlawfully in the City sewers. Police-constable , 
137 said he saw the prisoners coming up through one of the sewers’ grat- | 
ings in Throgmorton-street, and, having questioned them as to their object 
in going into the sewers, he took them into custody, when he found upon 
them eighteen live rats, and a key with which which they opened the grat- 
ings. Sir C. Marshall inquired how the prisoners got their living, when 
Gardiner, who undertook the office of spokesman, said he was a master 
rateatcher, and that Jack was his assistant. He had been at that kind of 
work, catching rats for parties who supplied the sporting gentlemen at 
the West-end, for a good many years, but Jack had only been nine months 
in the profession ; they were, nevertheless, very expert in their hunting 
expeditions underground, frequently succeeding in capturing as many 
as from fifty to sixty in an hour. When they got into the sewers 
they kept on running and catching the rats as they ran up the 
walls, and put them into a bag allalive, and afterwards sold them at 
two shillings per dozen to the regular dealers, who retailed them at six 
shillings per dozen. They never injured the walls, and when they met the 
commissioners’ men, in their ratting excursions, they were never interfered 
with by them. On the the present occasion, they entered the sewers at 
the Custom-house, and made their way all round Whitechapel, and back 
to Cornhill, when the officer met them coming out. In fact, they knaw 
their way all through London underground. Sir C. Marshall said, as the 
Commissioners of Sewers or the men did not complain or interfere with 
the prisoners in their extraordinary occupation, he should not do so, and 
therefore discharged them. 
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NOTICE. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, to all parties, that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 
% ment Mining Licence of Nine Square Kites, the right of entry from the owners of the 
soil to work aii Mines and Minerals on the land, now illegally and fcrcibly taken jon of by 
the Albert Mining Company, in Hillsboro, Province of New Brunswick, and (hat the property now 
being abstracted by said Company will be followed and attached by him wherever found—Suits 
having been instituted to eject said parties from the premises. EUGENE LE GAL, 
Jan, 15—1Lm. 86 William Street, New York. 





ORGANIST WANTED. 

OR THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, (Protestant Episcopal,) Hamilton, Canads 
F West. Salary will depend upon the qualification of the person engaged, but it is desired to ob- 
tain the services of an experienced and talented professor to whom an adequate remuneration will 

given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hamilion, and would be likely 
to receive large encouragement. 

Applications stating qualitications and references to be diately to the [Incumbent 
or Churchwardens, Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
HamMit7on, Jan. 7, 1833. tf. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, ETC., OF THE 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

MBRACING a view of their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 

Slave and Free Labour, Slavery Institutions, Products, ete, of the South ; together with His- 
torical and Statistical Sketches of the different States and’ Cities of the Union—Statistics of the 
United States’ Commerce and Manvfactures, from the ea liest periods, compared with other leading 
powers—the results of the returns of the different Census Returns since 1790, and returns of the 
Census of 1860, on Population, Agriculture and General Industry, eic., with an A ix. 3 vols. 
By J. D. B. De Bow. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, ete. 
' To pe ee ay at gt mg) of pe Sows oe or Pay gg 4 Exahange, Royal Street, New Or 
jeans ; ohn Street, New York ; cor. Br y Sts., Charlest i ¢ leading Book- 
sellers . all of Se loupe pre Fo ~ Union. ecto, or from Ge 

‘par De Bow’s Review—published monthly at New Orleans—Devoted to 

Manufactures, Internal Improvements and Literature. $5 per annum. Agtahet, Games 
@ eeasetinat 


CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
29 Beekman Street, New York. 


IIE Subscribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, eve: tii < very 
T best qnality,) y for pl Printing Establish ye ny ertile ot ihe 








JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry, {m. 


REMOVAL. 
D®:,3: CALDWELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
r le 





©. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 

No. 12 Wall Street, 

CHRISTOPHER 8. come NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 





THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

The numerous readers of *‘ Sunny Side,’’ and ‘* A Peep at No. Five,’”’ will here find something 
more of the same sort. 

The lights and shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
The Preshyterian. 

A life: life sketch of trials and ae ay = of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
It draws its portraits with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which onght to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are 
up, and the measures selfishness takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustraied.— 
N. Y. Evangelist 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with aportrait. $1. 

We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the nning 
ceping 


to the end—written in language simple but often exceedingly picturesque, and always in 
with the particular theme in hand.—Knickerbocker Mag. 

A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.’’—Temp. Courier. 

REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITIOY, 

CONSOLATION, in Discourses on Select Topics, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 
Rey. Jas. W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

These discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian truth, clothed in forms of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
elegance.—N. Y. Recorder, 

A PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D., with a Memoir of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. 1 vol. Svo., with a portrait. 
they are unexcelled by 


In vigor of thonght, perspecuity of style, and richness of Gospel truth 
any collection of sermons with which we are acquainted.—Chvistian Intelligencer. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 

HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T. 8. Arthur. Ll vol. 12mo. Price 75c 

Mr. Arthur is a pl t, genial, whol writer, and his sparkling pages bave always a beam 
of gladness on them, that strikes the soul org & Here we have a series of sketches, all of 
them pleasant. some of them tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest man in bis 
fellow.—N. Y. Observer. 

A Collection of beautiful, touching heart histories. —Olive Branch. 

Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

No. 146 Nassau Street. 








MISS M‘INTOSH’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 
D. APPLETON & Co., publish this week, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 213. 


White. Black. 
1. Q to B4ch K tks Q. 
2. Ktto K 2ch R tks Kt. 
3. Bto K &ch. K tks B 
4. Ktto Q3 checkmate | 








To CorrgsPonpeNts.—L. Y. We shall be glad to hear from you more fre- 
quently. D. N. No arrangements have as yet been made to perpetuate the 
New York Chess Club, after the expiration of the quarter terminating on the first 
of May ; but we hope it will not be allowed to die a natural death. Quarterly 
subscriptions to that date ($3,) will be now received by the Secretary (Mr. Pér- 
rin), at the Club-rooms. 


-_> ——-- 


Tae Water BurraLo.—* The water-buffalo is an animal much in use 
at Sincapore for purposes of draught. It is a dull, heavy-looking animal 
—slow at work, and I think disgusting in appearance ; but remarkable 
for sagacity and attachment to its native keepers. It has, however, a 
particular antipathy to a European, and will immediately detect him in a 
crowd. Its dislike to, and its courage in attacking the tiger, is well known 
all over India. 

“ Not long ago, as a Malayan boy, who was employed by his parents in 
herding some water-buffaloes, was driving his charge home by the borders 
of the jungle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and seizing the lad by the 
thigh, was dragging him off, when two old bull buffaloes, hearing the 
shriek of distress from the well-known voice of their little attendant, 
turned rourid and charged with their usual rapidity. The tiger, thus 
closely pressed, was obliged to drop his prey to defend himself. While 
one buflalo fought and successfully drove the tiger away, the other kept 
guard over the boy. Later in the evening, when the anxious father, 
alarmed came out with attendants to seek his child, he found that the 
whole herd, with the exception of the two old buffaloes, had dispersed 
themselves to feed, but that they were still there—one standing over the 
bleeding body of their little friend, while the other kept watch on the 
edge of the jungle for the return of the tiger.”-— Keppel. 





An Historicat Revic.—Referring to the decapitated body recently dis- 
covered at King’s Nuneham, a correspondent of the Motes and Queries 
writes as follows :—“I have a strong suspicion that the decapitated body 
will turn out to belong to no less a personage than the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was beheaded on Tower-hill in 1685 ; and although, according to Bur- 
net, he was, soon after his execution, buried in the chapel of the Tower, his 
body may have been afterwards removed, and privately deposited in the 
quiet chapel of Nuneham iivzis, at that time, as now, the property of 
the Buccleuch family. Monmouth married Ann, the daughter and heir of 
Francis Scott, Earl ot Buccleuch ; and though in some measure estranged 
from him by his improper connexion with Lady Ann Wentworth, yet the 
tender interview that is recorded between Monmouth and his wife previous 
to his execution, gives countenance to the idea that she may have procur- 
ed his remains for deposit privately within her own family receptacle ; 
and, under such circumstances, it may readily be conceived that such se- 
cresy would be used as not to leave any memento with the corpse as to 
whom it might belong, the very circumstance of decapitation being thought, 
probably, quite sufficient then, as now, for designation.” 





Prince Anpert’s Farminc.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert possess 
several farms in the Isle of Wight, two of which, containing about 600 
acres, the Prince farms himself. Every recent improvement has been in- 
troduced on these farms, and steam-engines are now performing on them 
various agricultural operations. His Royal Highness is a thrifty and sue- 
cessful farmer, and the results of his skill and superintendence may be re- 
gularly seen at the neighbouring markets. The Prince is partial to the 
rearing and fattening of the Scotch black cattle. 








BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


8S EXHIBITING every evening at 7% and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock 
I at the GEORAMA, 596 Brethwar adjoining the Metropolitan Hotel. This immense work 
Presents in minute detail all the SACRED LOCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plains* Rivers, &c. 
celebrated in Scriptural History. i 


Jan, 20—2m* Admies'on, 50 Cents.—Childrer, half price. 


THE. LOVTY AND THR LOWLY ; Or; Good in AN and Nowe wit Good. By Maria J. 
M'‘intosh, author of ‘* Two Lives.’’ “‘Charms and Counter Charms.” ‘ Evenings at Donaldson 
Manor,”’ ete., ete, }2 vols. 12mo. Paper, $1. Cloth, $1 50. 

Life, in its varied relations at the North and at the South, is the theme of this work. In 

aphic delineations ef character, truthfulness of representation, and stirring realities of life, it will 
nardly give place even to ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’. The anthoress is well known to the public by 
her many charming works of fiction, and her life has been at the North and South. The 
nobleness of her sentiments, her elevated and candid views, ard her genuine feelings of humanity, 
and the elegance and eloquence of her pen, are brought out in these pages with their full brillianey 
and effect. P 





D. A. §& Co. publish, by the seme Author, uniform, 

VEN 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
CHARMS AND COUNTER CHARMS, l2mo. cloth, $1 ; paper covers, 75 cents. 
TWO LIVES, or To Seem and To Be, 12mo. cloth, 75 ceuts. ; paper, 50 cents. 
AUNT KITTY’S TALES. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. ; paper, 0 cents. 


NEW HISTORICAL Tuiisi-BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, and INSTITUTIONS of the Aneient 
and Modern Nations, by Thomas Dew, late President of the College of William and Mary. 1 vol. 
Svo., $2. 

This is a careful, laborious and instructive digest of history ancient and modern, prepared ex 
pressly to meet the wants of schools and colleges. It is believed that the schoolmaster will find it 
an excellent substitute for the histories now in use—the historical lectures, a desirable text book 
to be placed in the hands of the student, as an accompaniment to his lectures, and the general 
reader, « useful manual. 

A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. By E. M. Sewell, anthor of “ A First History of Rome,’’ 
ete. etc. 1 vol., 18mo. 6245 cents. 

This little volume is designed as a suitable companion to the first History of Rome, by the same 
author, which has been et ee into schools. The author, while she gives the most 
important facts, has clothed them in a style at once pleasing and comprehensible, to the most use- 
ful mind. 


 G. P. PUTNAM’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


I. ROMANCE OF STUDENT'S LIFE ABROAD. By R. B. Kimball, Esq., author of ‘St. 
Leger,’’ &c. 12mo. cloth $1. 


a’ delightful volume, by the author of “St. Leger Papers ;’’ not so original as the latter work, 
It is an admirable book to charm away a stormy 














but far more popular and attractive in its style. 
winters’ night.”"—Newark Advertiser. 

‘Written in most sprightly, agreeable and readable style, full of iuterest and adventure, and 
cannot fail to amuse as well as lnstruet.’’—Savannah Courter. 

**1t will have no end of readers.’’—N. Y. Times. 

Ii. A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. By Sir Francis Head, Author of ‘‘ A Fagot of French 
Sticks,’ &c. 12mo. cloth 40 cents ; paper 25 cents. 

Ill. GARDEN WALKS WITH THE POETS. By Mrs, Kirkland. 12mo. cloth $1 25; extra 

ilt $2 

** 4 most delightful collection of all the most beautifal things that have been sung by the poets of 
all aves, in praise of Flora, nature, and the seasons. Every page is teeming with rare beauty, and 
the brightest gems of poetic inspiration.”’—Sarannah Journal. 

1V. KATHAY; Or, A Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macauley. i2mo. cloth 75c. 

“This volume is a genuine book of travel—a st tforward narrative of observations. We 
have here lively, dramatic scenes, racy incidents, and fancy sketches without limit.”—True Amer. 

‘* Tt will give the reader almost as vivid an impression of the shores and islands of the Pacific, as 
if he had actually performed the myers himself.”’—Home Journal. 

Vv JUENO lated piled from the original 


i 
. MEMOIRS OF A HUG FAMILY. Tr and ¢ 
Autobiography of Rev. J. Fontaine, by Anna Maury, I2mo. cloth, $1 50. 

“This volume has great interest, not merely as detailing the singular and varied fortunes of a 
particular family, pursued b the lash of persecution, because they would hold fast to their own 
religious convictions, but as incidentally containing much important information in regard to the 
period to which it route on ane Express. 

VI. A STORY OF LIFE ON THE ISTHMUS. By J. W. Fabens. 12mo. cloth 4 cents; 
paper 25 cents. 

m" This is a delightful volume, with the scene in a region hitherto uninvaded by the literary man.” 
—Phil. Gazette. 

‘A story of book adventure in a region of great and growing interest, with a spice of the mar 
vellous, to season its truthful descriptions of manners and scenery.’’—Christian Th 

Vil. COURSE OF ENGLISH 





EADING. Prepared for the Mercantile Library Association 
NEW BOOKS—JUST PUBLISHED 


AND FOR SALE BY 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With a Life of the Poet, by Chaimers, and notes, 
original and selected. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth, with frontispieces, $5 50 ; sheep $6 50. 

A. rf ey NOVELS. Abbotsford edition, volumes 1X and X, wrth wood cuts, smal! 8vo., 
cloth each, 

THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA. By 
Schuyler Hamilton, with colonred plates. 12mo. cloth. 
DAY DREAMS. By Martha Allen. 
THE WAR OF ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN in the Nineteenth Century. By H. W. Davis. 
8vo. cloth $1 50. 
MEMOIR OF MARY L. WARE, Wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By Edward 8B. Hall. 2d Edition, 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. . 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS. A collection of Meteorological Tables, &c., 
prepared by Arnold Guyot. 8vo., Paper $1 25. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, Spoken and Written, for Self-Teaching and 
for Schools. By Hyde Clarke. 12mo. eloth, 31 cents. 
THE TELL-TALE ; Or, Home Secrets told by Old Travellers. 
ny Side,” &c.  18mo. cloth, 

“TO DAIMONION”—Or the Spiritual Medium ; its nature illustrated by the history of its 
uniform mysterious manifestations when unduly excited, &e. By Traverse Oldfield. 





By ’H. Trusta, avthor of “San 








OR LIVERPOOL ,—1The British Steamship ANDES, 1,400 tons, Robert Hutchings, 
commander, will sai! for Liverpool, on Monday, the 7th February. 
w@ Freight will be taken at moderate rates. 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Joseph J. Comstock,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, 
positively on Saturday, February Sth, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of ( anal street, 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or p 





age, having Hed aceommodations for clegance and comfort, apply te 


EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-street. 
d to be on board 11 








P ers are req A.M. 
The Steamship ARCTIC will sueceed the Baitic, and sai) February 19th, 1863. 
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